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[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
HINTS FOR THE MONTH. 

See that the crops are all gathered and proper- 
ly secured. Most of this work has perhaps al- 
ready been done. Many farmers are in the 
habit of allowing their corn to remain in the 
field, either uncut or in the shock until it is 
wanted for use during the winter. This is a 
wasteful practice. Much of it is injured by ex- 
posure to the weather, getting wet, moldy and 
rotten. Much of it is destroyed by mice, rats, 
and animals of larger size, as well as birds. It 
should all be husked and put in the barn or 
crib during this month if possible. Haul in 
your corn stalks, also, and put them under cov- 
er or in ricks convenient for feeding out as 
required. 

Potatoes should have been dug before this.— 
The best place to keep them is in a good dry 
cellar, which can be kept sufficiently warm to 


prevent them from freezing, and susceptible of 


being well ventilated when circumstances will 





admit. Do not put them in too large binns or 
piles, they need some air, and you can the more 
easily overhaul them should they begin to rot. 
If you bury them in the ground, choose a dry, 
porous soil, take off'a few inches of the top soil, 
put about 30 or 40 bushels in a place, pile them 
up in as perfect a cone as possible, cover about 
three inches thick with straw—straight rye 
straw is the best—then cover with three or four 
inches of earth. The first freeze that comes, so 
that nearly all the earth covering is frozen, put 
on another layer of straw two or three inches 
thick, and then another covering of six inches 
of earth. Other modes are in use, but this is 
believed to be the best. Other root crops, and 
apples, may be put up in the same manner— 
either with or without the intermediate layer of 
straw. Covering the whole with corn stalks, 
closely bound at the top, is a good practice—it 
prevents the rains from washing off the earth. 

It is important that cellars be well cleaned 
before putting in winter stores; and’ if white- 
washed, so much the better: When there are 
warm days that will admit of it, they should 
be opened and thoroughly ventilated. All de- 
caying matters, vegetable or other, should be 
looked for frequently and’ removed. Damp,. 
illy-ventilated cellars are great nuisances, much 
worse often than no cellar at all. They become 
filled with bad air and noxious gases, which 
are more or less absorbed by the various edi- 
bles within, making them to a degree unwhole- 
some and more liable to decay. If the cellar is 
under the house,, these gases permeate to the 
living rooms above; injuring the health of the 
occupants, particularly children. 

It is the duty of every farmer, on the score of 
health, comfort, and economy, to provide fresh 
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fruits for his family throughout the entire year. 
This is easily done, provided, when he has ob- 
tained the bearing trees, he will take sufficient 
care in preserving his winter fruit. -Winter ap- 
ples and pears should be left on the trees until 
there is danger of sufficient frost to injure them, 
or at least until active vegetation has ceased.— 
Then they should all be picked by hand with 
the stems on, and laid carefully into broad 
shallow baskets, the bottom of which may be 
covered with moss or other soft substance, and 
similar substance may be placed between lay- 
ers. In short, they must be so handled from 
the time they are picked till they are deposited 
in their final winter quarters as to avoid any 
bruising whatever. The slightest bruise is a 
defect which will generally lead to the eariy de- 
cay of the fruit. They should be conveyed to a 
cool, dry room, and laid in piles not more than 
three or four thick, where they may remain two 
weeks, during which time they will have un- 
dergone their first sweat, as it is sometimes call- 
ed, or will have parted with considerable mois- 
ture and be quite dry. They should be picked 
in dry weather and in the dry part of the day. 
It isa bad plan to mix varieties, especially 
those ripening at different periods. Before 
finally putting away, carefully assort them. All 
the bruised or unsound ones should be put by 
themselves for early use, and only the perfectly 
sound fruit put away for long keeping. A few 
decaying apples in a barrel or pile, will affect 
the flavor of the whole and cause their earlier 
decay. 

Many fruit growers are in the habit of wrap- 
ping each apple in soft, dry paper, and placing 
them carefully in regular layers in clean new 
barrels, and heading them up—the practice is 
a good one. The dry paper absorbs a good 
deal of moisture, and helps to keep the fruit in 
good condition. When packed, each barrel 
should be labelled so that you may know where 
to find your earliest ripening varieties. They 
should then be placed in the cellar 6r fruit room, 
either of which should be dry, cool, dark, and 
of equal temperature. Cellars for fruit and 
other purposes, particularly outside ones—that 
is, those not under the dwelling, and their con- 
struction, will form the subject of another 
article. 

While on the subject of fruit, it is important 
to remind those who have young fruit trees, of 
the necessity of guarding them in season against 
being barked by rabbits during the winter.— 
Wrapping the stem to the hight of a foot and a 
half with old newspaper or rags is thought to be 





thebest. A wash of lime and sulphur, or lime 
and fresh cow dung is good, but requires a re- 
application if washed off by rain. 

See that your fattening hogs have comfort- 
able shelter from the cold storms, and that their 
feeding troughs and pens are kept clean and in 
goodorder. If you have not provided for cook- 
ing or steaming their food, it will pay you well 
todo so. If you have any of the Razor-back or 
Land-shark breeds, kill every one of them—they 
are a curse to you. They eat more annually 
than their carcasses are ever worth, and then 
cannot be made half fitto eat as compared with 
good, easily-fattening breeds. 

If you are wise, you will take care to put all 
your winter stock into good condition before 
winter weather fairly sets in. It will be much 
easier and cheaper to keep them in that condi- 
tion through the winter, than it will be to keep 
them alive after they are once reduced to gaunt, 
shivering leanness. It is particularly necessary 
always to keep young stock in a constantly 
growing condition, unless indeed you are con- 
tent with rearing inferior animals of compara- 
tively little value for any purpose. 

Provide suitable shelter and winter protection 
for all stock, if possible. You will soon save 
the cost thereof by the less amount of food re- 
quired, and by the better condition and enhan- 
ced value of your stock. 

Before winter feeding commences, scrape up 
and haul out all the manure you can find, and 
spread it on fields you intend to cultivate next 
season. Fall is generally the best time to apply 
barn-yard manure. L. D. Morse. 





[Written for the Valley Farmer. ] 
LIME ON SOILS. 

It is unfortunate that some countries are 
without lime. It is deplorable that, where it 
abounds, so little is used by the farmer. It is 
also remarkable how much ignorance prevails 
among farmers on the use of lime. Its applica- 
tion to soils, it is true, is not fully understood ; 
but enough is known to make its use highly 
beneficial. One thing alone is enough to con- 
vince us of this—that all calcareous soils are 
fertile, more or less. I have seen limestone 
soils like oases, in a poor country—rich lime- 
stone elevations with poor valleys and poorer 
general soi]. And yet these are inferior to the 
artificial application, where lime is slaked and 
applied in the proper quantities, 

Among the various properties of lime, certain 
valuable ones are known to the farmer. 

1. It mellows the soil. 
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2. It deprives soil of its acid, and unhealthy 
gases. 

3. It gives health and quality to vegetation. 

4. It is hurtful to insects and noxious weeds. 

5. It hastens the maturity of the crop. 

6. It is an excellent fertilizer. 

These are clearly defined points—and it must 
be owned, they are qualities not undesirable.— 
There are more things about lime; but these 
are among the best known and more prominent. 
Now, with a little thought—knowing these facts 
any farmer, even if he has never used lime, 
or read the first word upon its application, can 
apply it with benefit. Of course, a man must 
think or he can never do anything right, much 
less chemical tests, which farming in a great 
measure is. 

We should have added a seventh property, 
and said that lime is lasting. It will extend its 
benefit through half a dozen years, whereas, 
common manures last but a year or two, unless 
very plentifully applied—for vegetation can only 
take its needed quantity from the soil. The 
rest remains over (safely) to another year, or 
any number of years, till drawn, by vegetation, 
from the soil. Hence, once in several years, 
according to the amount, it should be applied. 

Soil, where wheat is sown in the fall, should 
receive a coat of lime, and be thoroughly mixed 
with the top-soil by a light harrow. The bene- 
fit will be seen in the crop the next season. But 
if applied in the spring, for any grain, little 
good will be derived that season. Lime is slow 
in its effects, especially at first. 

Where no lime has been used for many years, 
or never, as in too many cases, and where there 
is little or no lime in the soil naturally—from 
100 to 200 bushels to the acre are used. The 
higher figure is best, as it extends the time far- 
ther when lime should be used again, and adds 
greater benefits otherwise. 

It is also thought lime adds greater strength 
to the stalk, thus obviating measurably a great 
evil, the lodging of grain, which brings us to 
the eighth prominent point. Let us recapitulate 
and see what we get by liming a field, say in the 
fall—or spring, or any time rather than not all: 
in fact it makes but little difference. The fall 
is thought to be the most advisable, and it prob- 
ably is, as the winter gives it a start, for frost 
acts upon lime as well as upon soil. 

Take an old, unlimed, neglected field. Scat- 
ter your (slaked) lime profusely. Harrow it in. 
For the first year or two, plow lightly—to keep 
the lime in reach of the atmosphere. The re- 
sult will be, your soil will work more easily— 


‘and this is a desirable thing, to see your soil 
| mellow, and yielding to the tread—for the lime 
opens the pores and lets in the sun and air. 
You are less in fear of insects than before. You 
find to your surprise a cleaner soil, brighter 
straw, and the grass greener and tenderer, and 
sought with more avidity by the herd: they al- 
ways prefer limestone soils. There is an earli- 
er green in the spring—and your crop is cut 
and harvested when your neighbor’s is ripening. 
Yours stood erect, and was neatly harvested ; 
your neighbor’s is lodged, and suffers in straw 
and berry. Your grain is brighter, and weighs 
| several pounds more to the bushel, consequent- 
| ly commands a better price. 

When drouth sets in, you have less fear for 
your lot. There are no great cracks—or less of 
them—and these become filled, measurably, 
with mellow soil. Your soil may be wet; in 
such a case it must be more or less malarious, 
sour: it is absolutely so no more. The lime 
takes up these noisome gases and devotes 
them to use. Lime does all this, and much 
more. Do you wonder, then, that farmers— 
scientific farmers—make so much ado about 
lime. Guano is useful; so is muck. But lime 
is the panacea for the evils of farming. 


It is often wondered why some particular 
fields or farms show earlier grass than others— 
a beautiful green, while all around is compara- 
tively barren. We often see this. I once heard 
an old farmer of sixty Bay, “I have had my 
eye on the Coapman farm ever since I was thir- 
teen years old. In the spring, it mattered not 
if I traveled a hundred miles south, or any 
where else where they had noted farms, I al- 
ways found the earliest grass on this farm: it 
was green when others didn’t have a spear.’’== 
He bought the farm. Years have intervened, 
and spring finds his fields no greener than 
others. The reason is, the farm has lost its 
lime which its former owner had supplied. It 
is starved and over-running with weeds. 


Manure has its uses. But, unless charged 
with lime, it fails in many of the things which 
we have mentioned, which belong tolime. And 
these things, as we have seen, are important.— 
What aids it furnishes to the farmer! All he 
needs to do, is to apply the lime once in five or 
six years, and let it take care of itself. Its last- 
ing quality is not one of its least. Slake it 
thoroughly, and immediately apply it. If you 
plow deep, more lime is necessary. A deep, 
rich, well-limed soil, is a thing greatly to be de- 





sired. A whole district treated in this way, 
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would be a boon indeed. It would be healthy, 
productive, and pleasant to contemplate— 
“Sweet fields of living green.” 

There is another thing. We all know that 
lime has an affinity for acid. Throw it into 
wells, or cisterns, and it will purify the water. 
It will soften hard water. A little quick lime 
is much better than ashes to dothis. Well; on 
this same principle it will destroy acidulous 
plants. Hence, it is death on sorrel. But it is 
an enemy to many weeds, while I know nota 
useful plant that it will hurt. 

There is still another point, distinct, about 
lime: it rots manure. When clover is plowed 
under (which is hot done half enough), lime 
aids its decomposition, and the effect will be 
seen to be wonderful. A little more labor, ju- 
diciously applied, is what is needed; and it 
is just this that advances farming, which is 
fast taking its rank as the first and purest of 
sciences. 

Machinery will hasten this; invention aids 
it; but lime is the grand means, and in con- 
nection with manure, the sine qua non of farm- 
ing. Useit, then, without stint. Two hundred 
bushels are better than one, and three hundred 
better than two. The more you apply, the 
deeper let your plow run. The more you ap- 
ply, the longer it will last, the more thorough 
work it will make. A soil thoroughly and 
deeply limed, is almost inexhaustible. Rain 
and drouth have little effect on it. It is both 
weeder and drainer; enriches and purifies. It 
does not dig a drain for you; but it opens the 
pores, which is next to it; for it has action.— 
There is life in lime; it is a good plant-fellow. 
Tt even restrains redundance; and makes up in 
quality what it withholds in quantity—I mean 
quality of grain, and quantity of stalk. There 
will be less bran and more flour from wheat 
grown on soils charged with lime. All these 
good qualities, lime possesses; and more. They 
may not all be strikingly manifest; and some 
of them even may be doubted: but they are 
there, and always doing their work—for it is 
their nature to do so; it is the nature of lime to 
act only in such ways; and so it will act, 
though we do not always see it, and circum- 
stances may sometimes thwart for awhile. Let 
us repose confidence in this efficient agent, and 
it will soon be throned in our affections. Af- 
fection, we know, is a strong inducement to ac- 
tion. Success a still stronger. Could we but 
get the indolent, old-fashioned farmer, out of 
his old tracks, and get a spark of perseverance 
in him! But his neighbors must do this by 





their examples. Example is better sometimes 
than books: the two together are best of all; 
and they are both exceeding great lovers of the 
subject of our article, lime. F, G. 





Written for the Valley Farmer. 
PHILOSOPHY FOR FARMERS. 
BY DR. JOHN T. HODGEN, OF ST. LOUIS. 
~ [Concluded.] 
It has been determined that the-red ray of 


light, is the heating ray—yellow, the luminous, 
and violet the chemical ray; and that the other 
four are but tints, formed by the unequal blend- 
ing of the three first mentioned. 

The rays of light vary so far in some of their 
qualities as to be easily separated—as easily as 
grain may be separated from the chaff; and by 
processes not varying greatly from those of 
winnowing and screening. 

We pour a quantity of grain and chaff and 
straw on a screen; the grain passes through 
and the straw is retained and thrown back: 
Now, similar to this process, white light, com- 
posed of the seven tints, may be poured upon 
variously colored objects, and certain tints are 
thrown back, whilst others are lost, or at least 
disappear in the object. 

Again, we may pour a quantity of grain and 
chaff from a measure, in the wind at consider- 
able hight—the chaff, being lighter than the 
grain, will be carried further from the line in 
which it entered the current of air, whilst the 
grain will pass through the air, more nearly in 
astraight line, to the earth. 

Just so with light, if poured through a prism: 
some rays are more easily diverted from direct 
lines than others; and thus they fall upon a 
screen at different points. 

Now, when we see an object of a certain col- 
or, we conclude that all the other rays, besides 
the one reflected, are absorbed—thus a red ob- 
ject absorbs orange, yellow, green, blue, &c. 

The figures 458, followed by twelve cyphers 
thus, 458,000,000,000,000, gives the number of 
vibrations per second which produce the sen- 
sation on the eye, of red light; and 727,000,- 
000,000,000, expresses the number of vibrations 
per second of violet light. 

Sound, in the same manner, is accompanied 
or produced by vibrations; and if we make a 
certain sound which is made up of the proper 
number of vibrations in a given time—a chair, 
a bowl, a looking-glass, or any other object 
(that if struck, would vibrate with exactly the 
same rapidity) may respond by uttering the 
same tone. 


Just so with plants in regard to light. If we 
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admit only a certain ray of light to fall upon a| 
plant—the particles of which are capable of vi-| 
brating in an unequal ratio—we will not observe 
the peculiar tint of the plant. 

But if we pour on to a plant a color, the 
vibrations of which correspond to the capability | 
of vibration in the plant, then its response will | 
be distinctly recognized by the eye. Thus it is 
that plants dance to the music of the sunlight, 
and are ever merry in its life-giving presence. 

Now, plants do not store up carbon except 
under the influence of light; and their leaves 
reflect green—a compound tint—the remaining 
rays are therefore absorbed. 

In proportion to the amount of light lost or 
absorbed during the existence of a plant, will be 
its growth, or the amount of woody fibre formed. 

Now, the amount of light and heat given off | 
during the combustion of a plant, is equal exact- | 
ly to the amount of woody fibre; so the amount 
of light and heat developed during the combus- 
tion of a plant, is equal to the amount lost in 
its growth. So that, although light may have 
been streaming down from the sun for unnum- 
bered ages, none of its force is lost, but all is 
returned in the decomposition of the plants and 
animals developed under its influence. For 
decay is only a slow burning, a gradual combus- 
tion, by which not only the chemical elements 
are restored to their original sources,(earth, air, 
and water,) but the light and heat—intangible, 
yet all-powerful agents in development—are also 
given back to the fountains from which they 
originally sprang. 

We might be led to suppose, from the many 
beautiful exhibitions of light, that the Being 
who has the happiness, as well as the lives of 
all creatures at his command, had parted the 
seven ingredients of the sunlight in forming the 
arching bow of the storm god; and férked his 
lurid shaft, and placed them both as transient, 
panoramic pictures on a dark background of 
coursing vapor, alone to delight the eyes of his 
intelligent creatures. 

One might suppose from the elegant assem- 
blage of words that clothe the immortal off- 
spring of the poet’s mind, as he speaks of the 
dancing mote, so radiant in the sun’s light— 
the gorgeous tapestry of the sky—the eternal 
verdure of that sunny clime, that belts the 
earth—the thousand radiant things instinct with 
life (the flowers, the fruits, the birds, the in- 
sects, the beast of the field, and the fish of the 
ocean — radiant, all-beautiful from reflected 
light): that the light they reflect only has pow- 
er to charm the gense of vision—to intoxicate 








the brain with a flood of brightness, and thus 
secure the adoration of God’s creaturés. 

But, no! whilst God paints with a pencil of 
sunlight all that is bright and beautiful to look 


, upon, He, with that same magic touch, forces 


into life, and health, and vigor, the offspring of 
the plain, the wood, and the meadows 





Hog Killing—Hints to Housewives. 

As the season of hog killing is approaching, 
we re-publish the excellent Hints from Hettie 
Hayfield to Housewives on this subject. To 
young or inexperienced wives, this article is 
worth much more than a year’s subscription to 
this journal. 

Before hog killing, you should have your meat 
house and store room in perfect order, and every 
implement and vessel requisite, ready for use. 
There should be on hand a sufficient supply of 
salt, saltpetre, ground cayenne pepper, sage, 
spices, &c. To have them to hunt up, clean, 
and prepare, is a great back-set to work. Being 
prepared in your department, I take it for 
= that your paragon of a husband has 
1ad his pork bred and fed in the most approved 
style. That during the slaughter a hand has 
been detailed to look carefully over the heads 
and feet after the animal: has passed off the 
platform, and after putting them in perfect or- 
der, has washed the outside carefully. Thata 
second person, armed and equipped with an 
abundance of clean water and towels, has fol- 
lowed the opener and washed out the inside un- 
til a search warrant could find no trace of the 
murder. 

CUTTING OUT PORK. 


This work belongs to the male division of the 
house, and the master, or some well-trained old 
servant, will do it up without your ever think- 
ing of it, probably. We will, however, give a 
few brief hints on this branch of the business.— 
Have the hog laid on his back. Clean the car- 
cass of the leaf fat. Take off the feet at the an- 
kle joints. Cut the head off close to the shoul- 
ders; separate the jowl from the skull, and 
open the upper part lengthways on the under- 
side, so as to remove the brains fully. Remove 
the backbone in its whole length, and with a 
sharp knife cut off the skin, taking all but about 
a half inch of fat off the spinal column. The 
middling or sides is now cut from between the 
quarters, leaving the shoulder square shaped, 
and the ham pointed, or which may be rounded 
to suit you. The ribs are next removed parti- 
ally or entirely from the sides. The fat trim- 
mings from the hams and flabby parts ‘of the 
sides, are rendered up with the backbone strip. 
The sausage meat is cut from between the leaf 
fat and the ribs; any other lean pieces are used 
for the same purpose. ‘The thick part of the 
backbone being now cut from the tapering, 
bony end, you can proceed to 


SALTING. 
When your meat is to be pickled, it should 
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be heavily sprinkled with salt, and drain for 24 
hours. When it is to be prepared with dry 
salt, mix one teaspoonful of pulverized saltpetre 
to one gallon of salt, and keep it warm beside 
you. Cut off a hog’s ear, and with it rub every 
piece of meat with the salt on the skin side until 
it is moist, then lay it down and rub and cover 
the flesh part entirely with salt. Pack hains 
upon hans, and sides upon sides, &c., for con- 
venience in getting them to hang up at differ- 
ent times, as they will not-all be ready at once. 
It is likewise best to put the large and small 
pieces in different divisions. The weather has 
so much to do with the time that meat requires 
to take salt, that no time can be safely specified. 
After three weeks fry a piece from the thickest 
part of a medium sized ham—if salt enough, 
all pieces small and of the same size are ready 
for smoking, and the larger ones can wait a few 
days. The jowl and chime are salted in the 
same way for smoking. The heads after soak- 
ing a day and draining well, are salted less 
heavily and used fresh. The backbones and 
gall are just sufficiently salted to keep— 
the last, if the weather is freezing, may be kept 
quite fresh. The feet may be packed away in 
salt, if not to be immediately used, and will 
prove almost as good at any period of the year 
as when first killed—they are kept thus much 
better than in pickle, though ribs (when the 
weather makes much salt necessary) keep 
sweeter in pickle. Many persons turn over and 
rub their pork once in a week while it is in salt. 
We have never practiced it, nor ever lost a joint. 
And now, having trespassed thus far on the 
gentlemen’s province, we may as well say, that 
when the pork is ready to hang, the raw side 
should be well sprinkled with cayenne—about 
the bones especially a good supply should be 
laid on. The hams should be hung highest, 
because there they are least liable to the at- 
tacks of insects. A fire-place on the outside, 
communicating with a smoke flue, is preferable 
for a meat house to any internal arrangement, 
because it does not heat the room—which, by 
the way, is best if lofty, cool, and dark. 

We give a receipt for pickle for pork, and 
the English method of curing bacon, and then 
retrace our steps clear back to the slaughter 
house, as possibly you may have to direct some 
novice there. 

PICKLE. 


One gallon of water, one and a half pounds 
of salt, one-half pound of sugar, or a half pint of 
molasses, one-half oz. of saltpetre, and one-half 
oz. of potash (often omitted). Boil, and skim 
thoroughly, and pour over the meat perfectly 
cold. It must remain a month, if for bacon, 
and if to keep pork all the year, should be boil- 
ed over two or three times in the warm months, 
with an additional cup of salt and sugar. 


ENGLISH BACON. 

So soon as the meat comes from the butcher’s 
hands, rub thoroughly and fill every crevice 
with fine salt. Nextday scrape off the salt not 
absorbed, cleanse out the vessel, salt the pork 
as the day before; repeat this three days. The 
fourth day use pulverized saltpetre mixed with 


a handful of common salt (} lb. of saltpetre to 
70 lbs. of meat). Then mix 1 Ib. of coarse 
brown sugar and 1 pint of common molasses, 
and pour over the saltpetre; repeat this four 
times a day, for three days, and afterwards twice 
a day fora month. Then smoke it with maple 
or hickory, or clean corn cobs. 

And now to begin with the beginning of our own 
proper womanly labor. There should be ready 
an abundant supply of clean hot and cold wa- 
ter, tubs, buckets, cloths, and soon. A long, 
stout table for the ridders to stand by, anda 
tray in which to receive the entrails as they 
fall from the cavity of the animal’s body. The 
opener should hang the livers, &c. on a pole, to 
cool for purposes hereafter mentioned. The 
ridders should proceed as quickly as possible to 
their business; it is easier done while the in- 
testines are warm, The melts and sweet breads 
are cut off and thrown into some convenient 
vessel; then clear the maw of fat; next strip 
the intestines, being careful not to cut them, 
and so soil the grease. The thin, gauzy parts, 
called the veils, should be thrown together in 
one vessel of cold water. The capes into an- 
other, and the strippings into a third. The 
maws and large intestines should be opened, 
emptied, washed clean, and put to soak, to be 
afterwards used for chitterlings or soap grease. 
The small intestines are saved and cleansed for 
stuffing sausages. Close your day’s labor by 
having your fat washed again and put in fresh 
water to soak; do the same office for your 
sausage skins and chitterlings. 

Your first care after this isthe lard. Render 
up the gut-fat first; having washed it clean, 

yut it into your kettles, separated as the day 

fore, because, being of unequal bulk, it will 
render up unequally—or else cut up the thick 
parts very small. You may use a brisk fire un- 
til the water is out nearly. When the cracklins 
are brown and crumble easily, or when the 
lard will sputter when water is dropped in, it is 
done. Strain it off into a kettle, and when cool 
put it in what vessel you choose—hot lard will 
melt tin, or leak through the best wooden ves- 
sels. Leaflard should be so handled as not to 
require washing, as water increases the chances 
of its spqiling. It should be rendered up slow- 
er than gut-fat, asit is easier scorched. Always 
‘ put a ladle of melted lard in the bottom of your 
(kettle instead of water. Cut up your leaf lard 
‘into thin pieces, and render it to itself. The 
‘strip which comes off the back bone, and other 
trimmings, should be skinned and cut up small; 
they make good lard, but render up ee ae 
The practice of putting ley in lard, which be- 
gins to prevail, bleaches, but impairs its quality. 
When you have finished your lard, throw all 
your skins, and the fat from around the kidneys, 
which is usually wormy, into a kettle, and ren- 
der it up as dirty grease. Subject your crack- 
pels to the strongest\available pressure; a pat- 
ent cider press answers well. Save your crack- 
nels carefully. They shorten a favorite corn 
bread, make the'best of soap grease, and are a 
remunerating treat to your poultry. 


SAUSAGES. 








Wash your sausage meat in tepid water, but 
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do not soak it; see that it is free from bone; 
gristle, sinews, &c. Cut it up in small pieces ; 
to 3 lbs. of lean meat, allow 1 1b of the leaf fat, 
chop or grind it very fine. Mix in this quanti- 
ty, 3 ozs. of salt, } an oz. of pepper, and two 
tablespoons of powdered sage. When well 
mixed, cook one and try it; it is easy to add 
seasoning, therefore be cautious in using it.— 
Your sausage will become more salt as it dries. 
Add any spice you like. 

Bologna Sausage, is made by using one-third 
of beef, seasoning more strongly, and boiling 
after stuffing, before drying. 


FEET. 


Under another head, we have said that we 
consider it best to salt down the feet, instead of 
pickling. Previous to salting, they should be 
carefully examined, the hoofs taken off, not a 
hair left; be scalded, scraped, and soaked until 
perfectly white. If wanted for immediate use, 
they will be ready for boiling after laying a 
night in salt water. Many persons boil the feet 
and ears, and keep them in cold spiced vine- 
gar, ready to use cold or to fry; this is termed 
souse. Others, boil the heads and feet until they 
can be freed from bones, and mash to a pulp; 
this is seasoned with salt, pepper, and spices, 
moulded, and kept in vinegar, and termed pork 
cheese. 

SAUSAGE SKINS, 

Are prepared by repeated soakings and wash- 
ings. Then, being turned, they are scraped 
free from the slimy coating, until, when blown 
up, they are perfectly transparent. They are 
again soaked in salt water, several days—chang- 
ing itevery day—and are then filled with saus- 
age meat by some of the various implements de- 
vised for that purpose. 


BLACK PUDDINGS 


Are made by stirring‘corn meal into the fresh 
blood of hogs. It is seasoned with salt, pepper, 
and spices; stuffed and used as sausages. 

Chitterlings, are made by cleaning the maw 
and large intestines of the hog. Quicklime will 
soon enable you to rid them of the slimy coat. 
Having soaked and wasiied them until white 
and inodorous, you may keep and use them as 
you would beef tripe. The livers, kidneys, &e. 
may be all boiled well; with sufficient salt to 
keep, and a strong seasoning of pepper, and 
kept for your fowls all winter. The livers, 
however, melts, suet, heads, &c. are esteemed 
table luxuries, and are kept by sprinkling slight- 
ly with salt. 

The maws, and larger intestines, with any 
any other fat parts, should be thrown into a 
kettle of weak lye, and boiled until the grease 
from them rises to the surface. This grease is 
useful for soap, wool, or farm implements. 

Lastly, the hair of the hog should be saved 
for mortar, or, with proper preparation, makes 
a good mattress, or, with the bones, may be 
sent to the compost heap. 


<>< 
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Attend to keeping fences in good repair, and 
to thoroughly cleansing and whitewashing gran- 
aries and poultry houses. 





[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
FRESH EGGS THE YEAR ROUND. 

There is poetry on the dung-hill as well as in 
the meadow or hearth-stone. We all remember 
the cricket in the old-fashioned fire-place: it is 
a touching little thought, going back far into 
childhood. There also are the cackling hens 
and chanticleer of boyhood. The cricket now 
is mainly confined to the field; but the cock 
struts as proudly as ever on his favorite dung- 
hill, Eggs are still hunted for, and obtained— 
fresh ; but only in the country, and then, alas! 
not always. 

Fresh eggs! It is not necessary to dilate 
here, or poetize further, on the subject—a trick 
of ours. We will say this much—and we can 
say it with authority—that fresh eggs may be 
had at all times, and with little trouble. Is 
not that an item in the sum of life’s experience ? 
We will not eat a spoiled egg; and all but fresh 
eggs we consider spoiled: old eggs are not fit to 
eat; they are like old butter. 

But how shall we obtain fresh eggs? Hens, 
it is said, don’t pay; many have tried it, and 
these discourage others. But some have tried 
it, who continue the practice of raising their 
own eggs, and sell largely. These certainly 
must find it profitable, for a man does not, 
knowingly, throw away his money. We have 
seen the process tried, and fail; and we have 
seen it tried, and succeed. It is precisely in this 
as in other things: in making butter for in- 
stance, or coffee, or raising stock. If properly 
conducted, it will pay; otherwise it would soon 
cease to be practiced. 

To have fresh eggs the year round, and with- 
out loss to the producer, must be a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished. It is an easy 
matter with a little care. 

Take one or two dozen of hens, (young hens, 
and of the same breed, are best,) the number 
agreeing with the size of the family. Let your 
building—a rough shanty will do—be dry and 
airy. Hens, as well as men, require fresh air, 
and dread moisture. ‘They also suffer from 
cold—so their quarters in winter should be 
warm; but always dry, and kept clean. It 
should be often cleaned and sprinkled with 
lime; and it would benefit it to whitewash the 
inside. Eight feet by five, or smaller, will do. 
The roost poles should be three by four (joist), 
placed along the back part of the building, 
with a poop in the centre of each ; about three 
feet from the floor, and half that distance apart. 
Place a board for the hens to walk up. 

As to feeding, give them almost anything.— 
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They will thrive upon variety. They should be 
fed three times a day, and regularly. Indian 
meal made into dough and slightly peppered, 
is excellent to make them lay; with a little 
meat every other day; and raw onions once a 
week, and raw potatoes chopped up. Potatoes 
and onions should not be neglected. But corn 
is the great reliance. Let them have access to 
pure water. Gravel, bits of plastering, and par- 
ticularly oyster-shells pounded fine, are indis- 
pensable to laying. 

Make your hens happy and contented. This 
is agreat point. Comfortable quarters, enough 
to eat (just enough and no more), with materi- 
alsin reach for egg-shells (gravel, pounded oys- 
ter-shells, &c.)—these are the main things.— 
But the minutizw must not be forgotten. A 
happy hen will lay; and a happy hen is one 
that lacks for nothing. The lime should be 
slacked. It keeps away vermin and disease.— 
Of course an aperture must be left for the hens 
to pass in and out. ‘They should be as little 
molested as possible — never frightened nor 
watched. Study to make them a happy family, 
and they will make you happy in return. And 
do not be discouraged if at first you are not re- 
munerated for your outlay. They will soon 
take to their new life. But you must attend to 
them: they are sensitive towards neglect. 

If you have no relish for the thing, you 
will not be! apt to sueceed—you will not take 
the proper care. There is not the sympathy 
between you and your colony, which is appre- 
ciated at once and acted upon. There is phil- 
osophy in the treatment of hens, as well as in 
anything else. There is but one fact about 
everything, and that must be possessed. The 
fact about hens is, mostly, good treatment—not 
in food merely, but in everything. There may 
be an abundance of food, and yet the hens suffer 
in other respects. These must be remedied. A 
warm, ventilated building (not heated—avoid 
all extremes), with windows for light; large 
enough, and undisturbed; quiet, save by the 
singing or cackling of hens; kept clean, with 
slacked lime kept on the floor; and pure water 
always in reach and ready of access; and reg- 
ularly fed’ three times a day with what food will 
be eaten, and no more:—these are the principal 
things that form the good treatment of hens, 
and, with the minutiz added, will make them 
lay. Once fully establish your system, and it 
will be easy afterward. 








How to Curt Hams.—When the ham is salt- 
ed, place the shank down, and always keep it 


in the same position while salting and smoking. 
By this method the juices or moisture of the 
flesh are retained. Hamsso cured are much 
better and moister and will keep any reasonable 
length of time. 


FALL BARLEY. 

Ep. Vattey Farmer: Permit me, through 
the columns of your valuable journal, to offer 
a few remarks on the above subject: 

It has been a matter of surprise to me, why 
farmers do not raise more barley. It is more 
profitable than wheat, being nearly thrice as 
productive, and more productive than oats or 
rye. Its market price ranges higher than oats, 
and as high asrye; and the profit per acre over 
wheat, is from three to eight dollars—and mere- 
ly as an article of feed it is more profitable than 
oats. It is better food for horses than corn, not 
being of such a heating nature, and they will do 
one-half more work than when fed on corn. It 
is more nutritious than oats; and when ground 
and fed to horses and cattle, nothing excels it; 
and as feed for hogs, it is better than oats or 
rye—they will fatten on it sooner. 

Barley straw is far preferable to wheat straw 
as winter feed for cattle; and, as far as my ex- 
perience goes, I prefer it to corn fodder. Cattle 
well fed on barley straw, will fatten, when they 
will only keep in living order on wheat straw. 

Barley straw, to make good feed, should be 
kept housed, as it is easily damaged, in which 
state cattle will not eat it. 

Another strong argument ‘in favor of raising 
barley, is, that it gives a farmer a chance fora 
rotation of crops. Wheat, sown after barley, 
produces a better crop—barley being an early 
crop (at least two or three weeks earlier than 
wheat) it gives the weeds a chance to grow, 
which, when turned under, make a fine coat of 
manure. Frank Lez. 

Freedom’s Home, Ky., Sep. 18, 1861. 
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A Perrecr Rat Driver.—Chloride of lime 
has frequently proved a sure thing to drive rats 
away from any place infested with them. An 
ounce of it scattered in a place where they come 
to feed, or wrapped in a piece of muslin and 
put in their holes, where it acquires dampness, 
produces a gas that is not offensive to man, but 
is tothe rats. If chloride of lime is moistened 
with muriatic acid, and placed in a drain, vault, 
or cellar, and closed from the air a little while, 
the rats will depart, because it will be death to 
remain. This is also a good disinfectant, and 
will for a time cure the effluvia of a dead rat.— 
One application of dry chloride of lime to rat 
holes, has driven them away for a year, when a 








renewal started them again. 
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The above design for a Farm Cottage was pre- | ing neatness and convenience with real utility. 
sented by Mrs. Sanford Howard, of Albany, to | The style, perhaps, may not be the best adapt- 
the New York State Agricultural Society. Much | ed to the views and limited means of some of 
taste and judgment are here evinced in the ar-| our friends, but to those who have the ability, 
rangement of the several apartments, combin- | as well as the disposition to rear a beautiful 
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Cottage Home, we consider it peculiarly appro- 
priate. 

Fig. 1, is a perspective view of the dwelling, 
designed to face South, with an elevation of 
thirteen feet from the sills to the roof. To give 
chambers of the size designated, the apex of 
the roof should not be less than twenty-two or 
twenty-three feet above the sills, leaving a suf- 
ficient space for air between the finish of the 
chambers and the roof, to: prevent the rooms 
from becoming heated in summer. 

Fig. 2, is the ground plan, in the construction 
of which, Mrs. H. observes: ‘It has been my 
object to combine utility and beauty, as far as 
practicable, with the labor-saving principle.— 
In the arrangement of the kitchen and dairy, 
regard has been had to securing the proper re- 
quisites for these important departments, with 
the greatest degree of convenience. In con- 
structing a Dairy, such an excavation should be 
made, as will leave the floor two or three feet 
below the surrounding surface. The sides 
should be plastered, and the windows made so 
as to shut out the air in moist and windy 
weather. It will be observed, that in the plan 
herewith submitted, a space of two feet and a 
half has been provided for on both sides the 
Dairy. 

The expense of such a dwelling might be 
varied from $1500 to $3000, according to the 
style and finish, and the taste and ability of the 
owner; the main conveniences being retained 
ut the lowest estimate, by omitting the orna- 
mental front.” 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
ROTATION OF CROPS. 
[Concluded from Oct. No.] 

In order to adapt the farm to the four years’ 
rotation, it should be sub-divided into four por- 
tions of equal size, as near as may be. This 
rotation is suited for heavy soils, and where it 
is considered desirable to raise a large propor- 
tion of grain. It will be seen from the annexed 
diagram, that one-half of the farm is always oc- 
cupied with the cereals: 

FIELD NUMBER ONE. 











a? Ist year. | 2d year. | 3d year. — | 4th year. 
~ Potatoes, (Barley, Oats,) Grass and | 

Turnips, &c. with | Clover for — = 
Cabbage, &c. Grass Seeds. pasture, &e. ats. 





FIELD NUMBER TWO. 


Ist year. | 2d year. | 3d year. | 4th year. 














Barley, Oats,) Grass and Wi ~ Potatoes, | 
&c. with | Clover for heat or Turnips, 
Grass Seeds.|pasture, &c. Oats, Cabbage, &e. 

i i i i i i 











FIELD NUMBER THREE. 











Ist year. | 2d year. | 3d year. | 4th year. 
Grass and Potatoes, (Barley, Oats, 
Clover for wane aS Turnips, &c. with 
pasture, &c. Wis Cabbage, &c.|Grass Seeds. 




















FIELD NUMBER FOUR. 

















Ist year. | 2d year. | 3d year. | 4th year. 

Potatoes Barley, Oats,{ Grass and 

| Wis we Turnips, &c. with Clover for 
, ats, Cabbage, &c.|Grass Seeds.)pasture, &c. 





Or on very stiff clay soils the following rotation is 
preferable. It will be borne in mind that corn 
or tokacco may be substituted for a portion of 
the cereals—or, if manured, for a part of the 
green crops: 

FIELD NUMBER ONE. = 
~ Ist year. | 2d year. | 3d year. | 4th year. 





























~ Potatoes, Wheat and | Grass and Grain, 
Turnips, Grass, Clover, as 
Beans, Peas,| and Clover for Rye, Oats, 
&e.manured) Seeds, feeding. &e. 
peed FIELD NUMBER TWO. 
Ist year. | 2d year. | 3dyear. | 4th year. 
Wheat and { Grass and Grain, Potatoes, 
Grass, Clover, as Turnips, 
and Clover for Rye, Oats, |Beans, Peas, 
| Seeds. feeding. &e. &c. manured 
FIELD NUMBER THREE. 

Ist year. | 2d year. | 3d year. | 4th year. 
Grass and | Grain, Potatoes, { Wheat and 
Clover, as Turnips, Grass, 

for Rye, Oats, |Beans, Peas,| and Clover 


feeding. &e. 


~vvv 


&c. manured Seeds. 


eI oe 


FIELD NUMBER FOUR. 





Ist year. | 2d year. | 3dyear. | 4th year. 
| Grain, Potatoes, { Wheat and { Grass and 
as Turnips, Grass, Clover, 
Rye, Oats, |Beans, Peas,| and Clover for 
&e. &c. manured) Seeds. feeding. 


By this rotation, wheat in one field follows 
the manured green crops; and in another, the 
grain crops follow grass and clover. One-fourth 
of the farm is manured every year; one-half of 
it is in renovating, and one-half in exhausting 
crops. 

For light, poor soils, the following four crop 
rotation will answer much better than either of 
the above: 

FIELD NUMBER ONE. 
“Ist year. | “2d year. | 3d year. 4th year. 





(Turnips, Po- Corn, | 
tatoes, Peas, Oats. |Rye or Oats. 
l&e. manured } manured. 


FIELD NUMBER TWO. 


“Ist year. | 2d year. | S3dyear. | 4th year. 


Corn, 





[Turnips, Po- 
Rye or Oats.|tatoes, Peas, 
|&c. manured 


vv 


Oats. 
J man ured, 





vevere ae 


Vevey 


FIELD NUMBER THREE. 


“Ist year. | 2d year. | 3d year. | 4th year. 
Corn, | (Turnips, Po- 
iRye or Oats.|tatoes, Peas, 
manured. | \&c. manured 
LILI WS 











Oats. 


FIELD NUMBER FOUR. 


_Ast year. | 2d year. | 3d year. | 4th year. 

















Turnips, Po- Corn, 
Rye or Oats.|tatoes, Peas,| Oats. | 
&c, manured) 








manured. 


This does very well where large quantities of 
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horse feed are to be raised, and near towns 
where abundance of manure can be easily pro- 
cured: but would not answer at all where cows 
are kept. It can be modified in that case by 
sowing grass seeds, in Field No. 2, with oats the 
first year, and grass for feeding in Field No. 3. 

The five crop rotation may consist of the pro- 
ductions and be cultivated in the order as laid 
down in the following diagram: 


FIELD NUMBER ONE. 
Ist year. | 2d year. | 3d year. | 4th year. | 5th year. 

















(Wheat or 
Potatags, Oats, with} Grass Grass 
&c. |Corn, &c.|Grassand| and and 
manured. Clover | Clover. Clover. 
Seeds, } 
NP NI NI NI NI el POO 
TWO. 


____ FIELD NUMBER 
Ist year. | 2d year. | 


st year 3d year. [4th year. | Stb year. 


Wheat or 














Grass_ | Potatoes, Oats, with} Grass 
and &c. |Corn, &c./Grass and and 
Clover. | manured. Clover Clover. 

Seeds. 





POPs ese kk sek see eaOeaOEOOOOOOs 
FIELD NUMBER THREE. 























Ist year. | 2d year. | 3d year. | 4th year. | 5th year. 
Wheat or 
Grass Grass | Potatoes, Oats, with 
and and &e. Corn, &c. |Grass and 
Clover. | Clover. | manured. Clover 
Seeds. 
a. aa a a a /\JI™ ~~ 4 
FIELD NUMBER FOUR. 





Ist year. | 2d year. | 3d year. | 4th year. | 5th year. 
Wheat or 





Oats, with} Grass Grass | Potatoes, 
Grassand| and and &e. Corn, &c. 
Clover | Clover. | Clover. | manured, 


P-— LP TOT 


Seeds. 
aw, APT 


RADARS PDO LDL LOOPS 
FIELD NUMBER FIVE. 

Ist year. | 2d year. | 3d year. | 4th year. | 5th year. 

Wheat o1 





Petaieba! 


Oats, with| Grass Grass 
Corn, &c |Grass and and and &e. 
Clover Clover. | Clover. | manured.} 
Seeds. 


By this rotation, it will be observed, that one- 
fifth of the land is manured every year; two- 
fifths are producing exhausting, and two-tifths 
renovating crops. It is worth while, also, to 
bear in mind, that corn, manured, may, in all 
cases, where desirable or necessary, be substi- 
tuted for potatoes and the other root crops. In 
heavy soils, this rotation may be laid down as 
follows: 

No. 1—Wheat, oats, or rye, with grass seeds 
and clover. 

No. ‘2—Grass and clover. 

No. 3—Corn, peas, carrots, beets, or parsnips, 
without manure. 

No. 4—Potatoes, turnips, corn, &c., manured, 

No. 5—Corn. 

The wheat, &c. of Field No. 1, will, in the 
second year, take the place of the corn in Field 
No.5; whilst the grass and clover of Field No. 


2, shift into Field No. 1; the corn, peas, &c. of 


Field No. 3, into Field No, 2, &. This will 
give more grain, corn, and root crops—but less 
grass than the last rotation. 





The six crop rotation may be exemplified as 
follows : 
FIELD NUMBER ONE. 


Ist yr. | 2d yr.| 3d yr. | 4th yr. | 5th yr. | 6th yr. 





|Potato’s Wheat 

and or Oats, 

other with 

Root Corn. | Grass | Grass.| Grass. | Grass. 
Crops, and 

| manur- Clover 

| ed. 


LDIF 


Seeds. 
> P SVT TF" PAINS TOI OI" 


FIELD NUMBER TWO, 
| 3d yr. | 4th yr. | Sth yr. | 6th yr. 








Ist yr. | 2d yr. 














|Potato’s Wheat 
and or Oats, 
other with 
Grass.| Root | Corn. Grass | Grass.| Grass. 
Crops, and 
manur- Clover 
ed. Seeds L 


PALDPLAALDDOOIE ODDO aes 
FIELD NUMBER THREE. 


‘Ist yr. | 2d yr. | 3d yr. | 4th yr. | Sth yr. | 6th yr. 






































Potato’s Wheat | 
and or Oats,| 
other with 
Grass.| Grass.| Root Corn. | Grass | Grass. 
Crops, and 
manur- Clover 
ed, Seeds. 
PALPDLALIWS Ate” 
FIELD NUMBER FOUR. 
Ist yr. | 2d yr. | 3d yr. | dth yr. | Sth yr. | 6th yr. 
| Potato’s Wheat 
| and or Oats, 
| other with 
Grass.| Grass.| Grass.| Root Corn. | Grass 
| Crops, and 
manur- Clover 
} ed. Seeds. 
SPI I II NI LIVI 4 4 “~ 
FIELD NUMBER FIVE. 
Ist yr. | 2d yr. | 3d yr. | 4th yr. | 5th yr. | 6th yr. 
| Wheat |Potato’s 
or Oats, and 
with other 
Grass | Grass.| Grass. | Grass. Root Corn. 
and Crops, 
| Clover manur 
| Seeds. ed, 


FIELD NUMBER SIX. 


‘Ist yr. | 2d yr.| 3d yr.| 4th yr. | 5th yr. | 6th yr. 





Wheat Potato’s 
or Oats, and 
with other 
Corn.| Grass | Grass. | Grass. | Grass. | Root 
and Crops, 
Clover manur- 
Seeds. ed. 


We trust that we have said sufficient, and 
made ourselves explicit enough in the enuncia- 
tion of our ideas, to convey to our readers a tol- 
erably accurate conception of the principles in- 
volved in the rotation of crops. We are aware 
that there may be imperfections in our theory, 
and that those practical farmers who have de- 
voted their attention to the subject (of whom 
there are many), may be able to suggest many 
improvements. ‘The criticisms of such we shall 
be glad to receive. 

In taking leave of the subject for the present, we 
will merely remark en passant, that the farmer 
who does not adopt some system of alternate 
husbandry, is sadly behind the age. P. 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
FATTENING HOGS. 

Hogs are best fattened in a dark place. The 
pork will be sweeter and more tender, and ac- 
cumulate faster. This is not generally known, 
though, with a little thought, it may be readily 





voice as yet not broken, but something between 
a childish treble and a grumble—the mild fore- 
runner or procludium of a grunt,”’: all of which, 
when properly prepared and interpreted, means 
roast pig. 

Such a creation comes only from a good breed, 
and could never have been said of the wild 
boar species: there are other chronicles for that, 
whicli pertain not to the table, but to the chase. 

I do not know the proportion of feed required 
for the different breeds. The statement is 
doubtless on record. The difference is more 
than half according tosome; Jess than that ac- 
cording to others. There is also difference in 
this respect, in the variety of breeds, with some 
latitude of opinion among judges. Our State 
fairs afford excellent opportunities for compar- 


understood. The sun is a toughener of vege-| ison. Any improved breed is better than the 
table fibre. It not only gives color, but it hard-| old variety, which it is wisdom at once to get 
ens—or, to speak more correctly, it eliminates} rid of. The New York State Agricultural Fair 
moisture—thus lessening bulk. Hence, vege-| this year, exhibited a cross between the Suffolk 
table growth in cellars has comparatively little ‘and Yorkshire, which attracted unusual atten- 
leaf, little fibre, but much water. tion. The color is white, with a disposition in 

It is the same with animal life. People ac-| some to assume the pink or flesh color. There 
customed to the sun are tough. In-door life | is little hair or bristle: the breed is almost na- 
disposes to corpulence and loss of strength.— | ked. I have seen nothing finer in every respect 
Household plants, like. the fair hands that wait than this breed. A pig, in six months, will at- 
upon them, are pale and tender compared with | tain two hundred pounds on milk alone. Such 
those of the garden and the field. In fattening | is the testimony of the farmers in the county 
hogs, much depends upon breed. Indeed, this| (Jefferson) where the fair was held! and where 
is the important point, both as regards fatten-| they claim the breed originated. They are fast 
ing and keeping. It is almost incredible what| spreading, and, in our opinion, will soon sup- 


a large amount of narrow-backed, bristling hogs | plant most others. They seem the perfection of 





are still to be found. It cannot be ignorance | . F, G. 
alone; it isshiftlessness, and a shame to a man 
to be found surrounded with a drove of hogs 
that seem more like wild swine than civilized 
hogs, consuming all that the hard earnings of 
the man can procure. And the end of all this | 
is a rank, tough, and most expensive pork. Such 
hogs are not only a damage, they are a disgrace 
to their owners, and a terror to the neighbors. 

On the other hand, the improved breeds are 
quiet and docile. There is something neat and 
pleasant looking about them, hog though they 
be (and they will wallow sometimes); a dispo- 
sition playful and inoffensive; and that charac- 
teristic round, sleek look, all of which make the | 
pig one of the household pets. But their great-| 
est recommendation is as porkers—or, as Elia’ 
(the incomparable Lamb) has it, “I speak not 
of your grown porkers—those hobble-de-hoys— 
but a young and tender suckling, under a moon 
old; guiltless, as yet, of the sty ; with no origin-, 
al speck of the amor immunditiae, the hereditary | 





failing of the first parent, yet manifest; his: 


the hog species. 


~~ 
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WHY HORSES KICK. 
RAREY’S METHOD OF CURE. 


Kicking is the worst vice which horses are 
taught. Few men will deny the first part of the 
assertion, but some will doubt that the vice is 
the result of education; for, say they, ‘Does 
not the horse kick by natural instinct, as a 
protection against enemies?” Certainly he does, 
and if he is made to think (for horses do think) 
that every touch upon his flank and hind quar- 
ters, and every rattle he hears behind him, are 
from an enemy, he will let drive in the most 
natural manner. 

The character of a horse is established dur- 
ing the first four or five years of his life. If 
through accident or design, a colt be alarmed 
from behind a few times—particularly if he re- 
ceive a sudden blow—he will learn to expect 
danger from that quarter, and to ward it off 
with his heels; and the finer and more spirited 
his organization, the more likely he will be to 
acquire the vice. For example, a young colt 
had become quite troublesome by entering 
neighboring fields, over the dilapidated fences 
of his owner, After repeated annoyance, and 
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much vain expostulation, one of the aggrieved | 
parties caught the colt while trespassing; fast- 
tened a tin pan to his tail, and turned him loose. 
Away went the frightened animal, plunging 
and kicking to get rid of the fearful enemy 
banging at his heels, and he nearly killed him- 
self before breaking it loose. From that day he 
was a confirmed kicker; not a leaf could rustle 
in his rear, but his heels would fly like light- 
ning: and he was harnessed and driven only at 
the peril of life. Another colt was taught to 
kick while confined in the stable, by his owner 
ignorantly trying to ‘‘break his spirit.” This 
he did by Derabering with a cow-hide, and yell- 
ing at the top of his voice! The horse was 
frightened into the belief that man was an ene- 
my, and he acted accordingly, kicking at every 
one who did not terrify him into temporary 
submission. This was as sensible as the 4 | 
vice of an English horse-breaker of the olden 
time: “If your horse does not stand still, or 
hesitates, then alrate (yell) with a terrible voyce, 
and beat him yourself with a good stick upon 
his head between his ears, and stick him in the 
spurring place, iii or iiii times together, with 
one legge after another as fast as your legges 
might walk; your legges must go like two 
bouncing beetles !” 

In the training of the colt, too little attention 
is paid to educating the whole animal. He 
should be gently and continually handled, not 
only about the head and mouth, but from ‘‘end 
toend.” First invite his affection by little pres- 
ents of corn, or a few crumbs of bread. Hav- 
ing gained his confidence, smooth his neck, 
then gradually extend your attentions along his 
back, and down his flank, andso on day by day 
advancing a little at a time, until you may 
safely handle every part. In time he will learn 
to bear a smart slap upon the haunches with- 
out thought of retaliation; and when once he 
has learned this, he cannot be made to kick by 
any fair usage. The man who abuses a horse, 
deserves a kick. 


But can aconfirmed kicker be cured? Rarey 
says yes, and if one can exercise Rarey’s firm- 
ness, good sense, and patience, we believe he 
can make the worst kicker safe. We witness- 
ed his treatment of a most dangerous mare, and 
the effects of the one lesson given seemed mary- 
elous. He first applied the strap to the fore- 
leg, then led her around upon three legs, until 
the creature found she could not kick. He 
next threw her, and commenced handling her 
flank and hind quarters, at which she kicked 
violently. But she soon found that nothing 
resulted from it; nobody was hurt, frightened 
or angered, and in about fifteen minutes her in- 
trepid conqueror lay down and placed her hind 
foot upon his head. When she was released, 
he mounted and dismounted repeatedly, until 
she allowed him to sit quietly upon her haunch- 
es. Such lessons, repeated half a dozen times 
or more, as the case might need, he said would 
tame her hind quarters. Our advice is, first, 
don’t teach your horse to kick; but if unfor- 
tunately you have been cheated in trade, and 
are the owner of a dangerous beast, don’t try 





to cheat any one else; try the Rarey method 


thoroughly, or employ an experienced horse- 
man to doit, and so make the best of a bad 
bargain. 





MUSCLE VS. FAT. 

The value of muscle and fat as regards con- 
tributing to the healthy action of the animal 
economy, is of such a nature as not to admit 
of argument. They are both necessary. While 
admitting that, we are forced to look with sur- 
prise at the (to us) inconsistent views taken in 
relation to the estimated value of their constitu- 
ents. I mean the value of nitrogen in the form- 
ation of animal organism. Here also is the 
primary importance of nitrogen carried over as 
a second edition—the first being its value as a 
plant food. 

We must concede value paramount to that 
component of the animal organism which exer- 
cises the greatest influence over its perfect 
working. This may arise from a delicate situa- 
tion held by that component, or from its per- 
forming more than one function. 

Muscle is composed of carbon, oxygen, hy- 
drogen and nitrogen, andethese are all neces- 
sary to form muscle. Carbon holds, by far the 
largest share, and being likewise of as much 
value as nitrogen, as regards giving a helping 
hand towards muscle, and as it holds full sway 
over the rest of the constituents in relation to 
quantity, we give it the pre-eminence. 

This is its first value, and the second 1s its 
heat-forming property. All animals have an 
internal furnace (lungs), and also fuel (carbon). 
Heat is generated by the uniting of the oxygen 
of the air in the furnace (lungs) with the fuel 
(carbon). We now see that carbon performs 
two functions, while nitrogen but one. Carbon 
performs the same office as njtrogen, also one 
other. I ask all of your readers which is the 
most valuable? 


; oun —_ 
CURE FOR THUMPS IN HOGS. 

Ep. Vattey Farmer: I wish to make my 
acknowledgments to the Valley Farmer, and to 
Mr. J. W. Salter, for a valuable remedy for the 
cure of Pneumonia or Thumps in hogs. 

About a month since I noticed that a very 
valuable pig, which I procured for breeding 
purposes, began to lose his appetite, and soon 
his respiration became hurried, and attended 
with a quick, jerking motion of the sides. He 
also coughed considerably. Never having had 
any experience with such a disease, I searched 
for a description of the disease and a remedy. 
In the August No. of the Valley Farmer I found 
what I considered a case similar to mine, i.e. 
Thumps. I tried the remedy, veratrum viride, 
ten drops, three times a day, in milk. His ap- 


petite improved immediately, but it was a week 
or two before his breathing was less rapid or 
his cough diminished. He is now about cured, 
and thriving very fast. I also turned the pi 
out of his pen in which he had been confine 
before, 
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I consider that number of the Farmer has 
been worth at least $20 to me in this case; and, 
feeling grateful for the benefit, I could do no 
less than write you this. Yours truly, 

Ottumwa, Iowa, Sep. 20, 61. O. C. Graves. 

a 


SHELTER FOR SHEEP. 


she shall not be sacrificed to the butcher while 
she continues such a useful member of the 
commonwealth. The Norfolk ewe is best adapt- 
ed for twice in one year. It is a hardy sheep, 


_and produces abundance of milk.—[Z. Agate, 


We have heard farmers contend, that the on- | 


ly shelter needed by sheep, was a stone fence, a 
hill, or piece of woods, to keep the wind off ; and 
one of this class (we take it,) learned better 
from the following incident, which he relates in 
Field Notes: 

“Last winter I fed about eighty ewes in my 
meadow, as above stated. [Helping themselves 
to hay from stacks, or to “old fog” on the 
meadow, with a little grain daily]. I had in an 
adjoining field an old house. I made the way 
open to the meadow; I did not force the sheep 
into the house, but left them to be their own 
judges about goingin. It would have done you 
good to see them marching out in the morning 
to their feed, in single file, and back in the 
evening to shelter from the chilling blasts of a 
cold winter night; and if the day was extreme- 
ly cold, they took up their line of march twice a 
day back and forth. I think they did not lay 
out in the open air to exceed half a dozen nights 
during the whole winter, and those nights were 
moderately warm. I was so well pleased with 
this arrangement in the spring, that I immedia- 
tely put two shelters, one in the meadow—frame 
thirty-two feet by fourteen, posts four feet high, 
weather-boarded and roofed —to be used at 
pleasure by the sheep. The other I built in one 
corner of a field, by setting up three rows of 
posts in the ground, the highest in the middle, 
and roofed both ways, and open on the east side, 
to be used by my ewes and young lambs of 
nights and stormy days.” 





Will the Ewe Breed Twice in One Year. 


As you have lately published the opinion that 
it is possible to make the ewe breed twice in 
one year, I will bring to your notice an instance 
which I consider to be very unusual, Allow 


me to say, 1 doubt if it would be politic as a/ 


rule to keep a flock for the object and with the 
view of making such fecundity the essential 
qualification in a breeding flock; but in the 
case of a scarcity of lambs, an old ewe might 
oftentimes be made to produce an extra 10s. in 
the year by such a mode of treatment. The 
great objection would be the risk incurred by 
castration in the autumn of the year, although 
a plentiful use of tar might obviate most of the 
inconvenience. The case in point is that of a 
ewe put to ram in August, 1858. She had twins 
in January, 1859, which were sold in May for 
30s. each. She had a single lamb in August 
following, which was sold in December for 25s.; 
and on the 24th of last month she again pro- 
duced a fine lamb, and is herself in better con- 
dition than she has been at any period since I 
have been her owner. How long she may con- 
tinue to produce at this rate, I cannot tell, but 





in the Mark Lane Express. 


~~~ 
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Live Cattle Weighed by Measure. 


The only instrument necessary, is a measure 
with feet and inches marked upon it. The 
girth is the circumference of the anima] just be- 
low the shoulder blades. The following con- 
tain the rulesto ascertain the weights of animals. 

If less than one foot in girth, multiply super- 
ficial feet by eight. 

If less than three feet and more than one, 
multiply superficial feet by eleven. 

If less than five and more than three, multi- 
ply superficial feet by sixteen. 

If less than seven and more than five, multi- 
ply superficial feet by twenty-three. 

. If less than eleven and more than nine, 
multiply superficial feet by forty-two. 

Example—Suppose the girth of a bullock to 
be six feet three inches; length, five feet six 
inches, the superficial area will then be thirty- 
four; and in accordance with the preceding 
rule the weight will be 782 pounds. 

Example—Suppose a pig to measure in girth 
two feet, and length one foot nine inches— 
there would be three and a half feet, which 
multiplied by eleven, gives thirty-eight and a 
half pounds as the weight of the animal when 
dressed. In this way the weight of the fore- 
quarters can be substantially ascertained during 
life. 








+o 


Trotting Horses too Young. 

It has long been our opinion that horsemen 
are too much given to putting their promising 
colts to their speed at too early an age. We 
have in our memory a number of splendid 
young horses which, as we think, were just 
about ruined by such blunders of their owners. 

There can be no objection to commencing 
the process of training at quite an early age. 
Indeed the work of education should begin 
while yet they are sucking colts. But as the 
development, strength, and power of endurance 
come on gradually, rarely attaining their max- 
imum until the horse arrives at the age of six 
or seven or even eight years, it would seem to 
be the teaching of philosophy and common 
sense that the severe trials of speed and power 
should not be imposed until the period of ma- 
turity. 

And yet nothing is more common, at most 
of our State and County Fairs, than to see 
young colts of hardly three and four years put 
upon the trotting course and whipped through 
to the very verge of their endurance. In our 
way of thinking, such practices are not only 
unwise but barbarous and inhuman.—|[ Wis. 
Farmer. 


ow 





Mitx Fever rn Cows arrer Catvine.—This 
disease is caused by drinking cold water after 
calving, and being in the hot sun. A few days 
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before calving put them in the shade, where 
they can have good fresh air. After they come 
in give them warm drinks for about three days, 
with a little scalded bran to keep the bowels 
loose. When you commence giving cold water, 
give about half a pailful at a time, and increase 
gradually until you get the cow up to a full 
drink. Cows that are allowed to be in the sun, 
and drink what cold water they want after calv- 
ing, will be very sure to die with milk fever. I 
have no objection to milking cows before they 
come in, if their bags get very full and hard.— 
HI, C.in Albany Cultivator. : 
——_— —--_ 2 
Why Sows Destroy their Young. 

The following seems a sensible article on this 
subject, and is deserving the attention of the 
farmer. It is from a correspondent of the 
Homestead: 

I have always kept breeding sows, and in 
early life met with many vexatious losses from 
the sows destroying their pigs. Common sense 
told me that this must be caused by some treat- 
ment by which man thwarted the designs of na- 
ture; as in the natural state, animals may be 
left in safety to their instincts, of all of which 
the strongest is love for their young. This led 
me to study hogs closely during the latter period 
of pregnancy, and watch all their ways up to 
the time of pigging. I also noticed my neigh- 
bors’ treatment of their breeding sows, and by 
comparing results I learned what caused this 
danger, and how to guard against it. 

Costiveness, and its accompanying evils, are 
the main cause of sows destroying their young 
—and proper food is the preventive and cure. 

I have never known a sow to eat her pigs in 
the autumn, when running at large with plenty 
of green food; but with hardly any exception, 
sows littering early in the spring are troubled 
with costiveness, which is frequently so severe 
as to be accompanied by inflamed eyes, great 
restlessness, and other signs of suffering. This 
restlessness sometimes increases till it amounts 
to frenzy. I have had them become so savage 
as to attack me fiercely, though at other times 
perfectly gentle. If not stopped, this frenzy 
may increase with the pains of labor, and the 
sow will then destroy her young, or any other 
living thing within her reach. Cure the cos- 
tiveness, and this restlessness and irritation 
will be cured, and if she was a good natured sow, 
she will become gentle and quiet again. 

Green food is the cure. As it is usually 
scarce at this season, you ought to provide for 
the emergency by saving roots to feed them.— 
Formerly I used potatoes for this purpose, but 
since the potato rot commenced I have used su- 
gar beets, and always have some on hand to feed 
my sows for several weeks before they come in. 
They are very fond of them, and eat them 
 aioag ne raw. A half peck or more a day with 

ut little other food, will keep a sow in the finest 
condition. Potatoes are as good, and carrots, 
none mangel wurtzel, or turnips will do— 

ut it may be necessary to boil them and mix 
them with other food. If you have no roots of 
any kind, you must resort to sulphur, and give 
a large tablespoonful two or three times a week, 








for several weeks before littering. Give also a 
little charcoal occasionally, and always be kind 
and gentle to them, and they will never attempt 
to kill their pigs. 

A common mistake is to move the sow to an- 
other pen shortly before she litters. This is 
very irritating to her. She should be separated 
from the others and moved to her new quar- 
ters several weeks before her time is out. She 
must be kept sheltered, and a week before she 
litters supplied with all the straw she will want, 
which will be better for being short. After this 
her nest must not be molested, and she ought 
not to be disturbed in any way, as it is the na- 
ture of all animals to seek privacy at this period, 
Hogs are more true to their time than other 
animals, and rarely vary more than a day or 
two. 

But if you want to be sure to lose your pigs, 
feed your sow on corn and cob meal. ‘This 
will make her very costive, fed without much 
other food. Then, when she is sick and fever- 
ish, and consequently cross, irritate her yet 
more by driving her from the nest she has be- 
come accustomed to; then Jet the boys tease and 
abuse her every day, and if the poor, maddened 
animal does not destroy her young as fast as 
they are born, it will not be your fault. 





Cramp or Spasm in Horses. 

I was requested a short time ago to visit a 
horse, said to be the subjcct of “stifle lameness.’”” 
The patient, a gray gelding, aged eight years, 
was put up at the stable on the evening pre- 
ceding my visit, apparently in perfect health.— 
Early in the morning, ere I was called, the 
“feeder” observed that the horse was incapable 
of moving the near hind limb, and it appeared 
to be, as I was informed, ‘as stiff as a crowbar.’ 

On making an examination of the body of the 
animal, he appeared to be in perfect health; 
yet he was unable to raise the limb in the 
slightest degree from the stable floor. The 
case was accordingly diagnosed as a cramp of 
the flexors. 

Treatment—The body and lower parts of the 
limb were clothed with blankets and flannel 
bandages, and the affected limb was diligently 
rubbed for half an hour with a portion of the 
following liniment: Oil of Cedar, 1 oz.; Sulph- 
uric Ether, 2 ozs.; Proof Spirit, 1 pint. 

In the course of a few hours after the first ap- 
plication, the difficulty had entirely disappeared. 

The owner informed me, that the horse had, 
the day prior to the attack, been exposed to 
the cold and continuous rain storm, and prob- 
ably this operated as the exciting cause of the 
spasm.—| Amer. Stock Journal. 
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Burnp Carrie.—We learn, says the Califor- 
nia Bee, that W. C. Wright, of Knight’s Land- 
ing, in Yolo county, has 50 head of stock out 
of a herd of 200 that have gone blind within the 
last six weeks. C. F. Gray, also of that place, 
has 70 gone blind out of 200; and Kirk and 
Philips, in that vicinity, have many that are 
going blind. And we learn that all the way 
from Fremont to Colusa, cattle are going blind. 
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Scorcn Suzer 1n New Jersey. —-Several 
Scotch mountain sheep have recently been in- 
troduced into Morris county, New Jersey, on 
the farm of S. F. Headley, Esq. Their wool is 
described as being of a better quality than any 
other long wooled breed—long, wavy, and soft, 
with no harsh or wiry feeling, like most of the 
mountain breeds—peculiarly adapted to wors- 
ted stuffs, and the carcass is said to give the 
very best and highest flavored mutton. 





Remepy ror Buinp Sraccers.—A writer 
in the Charleston Courier gives “an effectual 
remedy for that formidable disease in horses, 
the blind staggers,” the recipe being as follows: 
“Gum camphor, 1 oz.; whisky or brandy, 1 
pint—dissolve. Dose, 1 gill, in a half pint of 
gum arabic, flax-seed, or other mucilaginous 
tea, given every three or four hours; seldom 
necessary to give more than three doses. The 
horse must be kept from water twenty-four 
hours. Never bleed in this disease.” 





How ro Make Wuty O11, Hurrey Caesse. 
—A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer writes 
that paper on the above subject as follows: 

“I wish to give ourmanner of manufacturing 
whey oil, as it requires the least possible labor: 
Let the whey into a vat where it can remain 
undisturbed for twenty-four hours; then skim 
the cream into a kettle and place it by, or over, 
the fire, and try the same as lard, or for any 
other grease; the oil will rise and can be dipped 
off, leaving the sediment on the bottom. This 
saves the process or labor of churning, and an- 
swers‘ail the purpose. 

In a number of dairies that I have visited, I 
find quite a quantity of huffey cheese. My ex- 
perience in the dairy leads me to this conclu- 
sion in reference to that class of cheese: First, 
too much rennet was used; second, the cheese 
was highly scalded ; third, not over two-thirds 
enough salt was used; fourth, the cheese was 
put into the press towarm. Thecurd should be 
nearly cold, and the quantity of salt one teacup- 
ful to 25 lbs. of cheese.” 
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THE ALPACA, OR PERUVIAN SHEEP—A SPECIES OF LLAMA. 


Although delicate in appearance, the Alpaca 
is perhaps one of the hardiest animals in crea- 
tion, Nature has provided him with a thick 
skin and warm fleece, and as he never perspires 
like the ordinary sheep, he is not so susceptible 
of cold. In the severest winter he asks no 
extra care, and his teeth being well adapted to 
crop the rushes and coarse grass with which 
moors abound, he will live where the common 
sheep would be in danger of starving. 

Mr. Bennett, England, had a pair of Llamas 
sent to him from Peru thirty years ago, and 
fed them on turnips and hay in the winter.— 





He found them hardy, very long lived, and 
easily reared. 

Their colors vary, some being entirely white, 
others entirely black, and occasionally parti- 
colored; the flesh being good. 

The demand for Alpaca wool in England is 
rapidly increasing, showing that it is well wor- 
thy the attention of the American farmer to 
make experiments of raising the animal 
amongst us. 

There are five species of the Llama, but the 
Alpaca alone produces fine wool, like the fur 
of the beaver, at the base of the coarser hair. 
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Read before the St. Louis Horticultural Society. 
PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 
BY DR. CLAGGETT. 


The time and manner of pruning fruit trees, 
must be determined by the objects to be attain- 
ed by pruning and the condition of the tree. 

The two main objects, are the growth of the 
tree and the production of fruit; with each of 
these is connected another object, the form and 
symmetry of the tree, and the quality and quan- 
tity of the fruit—the quantity increased at the 
expense of the quality. 

The first thing is to produce a heaithy, well- 
formed tree; this done, the remainder of our 
work will be easy, so far as pruning is con- 
cerned; for if a tree has been correctly treated 
till it has attained the proper size and form for 
bearing, it will generally come into bearing 
quite early enough for its ultimate usefulness. 
But if the proper treatment in the early stages 
of its growth has been neglected, the after-treat- 
ment will be more difficult and complicated, and 
must be modified according to the peculiarities 
of each particular case. The first thing, then, 
is to establish the proper time and manner of 
aoa from the commencement till the ulti- 
mate object is attained, which, if properly un- 
derstood, we will be better prepared to modify 
our treatment to suit each particular case 
where correct treatment has been neglected in 
the early stages of its growth. 

There is a strong analogy in the training of a 
young tree, to the training of a child, and those 





who have both may advantageously make each . 


should be pruned in the early stages of its 
growth, so that when it comes into full bearing 
the evidence of the operation shall not be 
visible. 

I will proceed to examine the principles that 


/ should guide us, both as to the fime and man- 


ner of pruning; for unless we have some estab- 
lished principles to guide us, our success will be 
but partial and accidental. To do this, we 
must turn our attention to the mainsprings of 
action, the operating causes, and follow thera im 
their course to their ultimate results; seeking 
to aid the operations of natural laws by supply- 
ing facilities, removing obstructions, and turning 
the streams into proper channels; for if we con- 
tent ourselves with classifying effects merely, 
which are often accidental, incidental and vary- 
ing, we shall be ever learning and never come 
to a knowledge of the truth. ° 

We set out to raise a tree that will, in a given 
time, produce the largest quantity of fruit of 
the best quality; and, if we derive pleasure 
from the sense of the beautiful, of symmetrical 
proportions. Keeping these ends in view, we 
direct our operations accordingly. 

First we aim to obtain the proper number of 
branches; secondly, that they are properly dis- 
tributed, and take the proper direction, and 
that the length bears a proper proportion to the 
thickness. 

For the attainment of these ends, we prune 
and train; we cut off branches where there are 
too many, to lessen the number—and we cut off 
portions of branches to increase the number.— 
These seem to embrace aJmost, if not the entire 
objects for which pruning is resorted to; for if 
these are properly done, the ultimate object— 
the fruit—follows, as a natural consequence. 

Perhaps some may be pen Ay say, ‘All that 
is very simple, we have /ong known all that”— 
and yet I tnink I hazard but little in saying, 
that simple, and yet important, as these points 
are—in a majority of orchards they are most 
sadly neglected. 

Having stated the objects of pruning, we now 
come to consider what is the proper time, and 
the relative merits of winter and summer prun- 
ing. This, I think, will be found to depend on 
the object to be attained in each particular case, 
I believe it is a generally conceded principle, 


auxiliary to the other. He will not only im-jthat winter pruning promotes the growth, and 


prove in the management of both, by observing! that summer prunin 


checks the growth. If 


the analogies of the one to the other, and the, this is correct, where it is desirable to promote 


consequent treatment required; but the child 
will aid him in the work, and become interested 
in the study of the operation of natural laws in 
the development of the tree, and realize its util- 
ity in the production of rich fruit. And while 
they are adding to the endearments and comforts 
of home, their sympathies are being turned in 
the right direction, and in due time will be pre- 
pared for and interested in bringing their prop- 
er fruits, and saved from the hurtful influences 
to which they would otherwise be exposed. 

I remember to have heard a very wise gentle- 
man say, that if it was necessary to use the rod 
on achild, it should be done so early in life 
that when he came to mature age he should not 
remember it; so likewise, [ say, that a tree 





the rapid growth of the tree, and especially to 
increase the number of branches, winter will be 
the best. But if the object is to diminish the 
number of branches, check the growth, and 
produce bearing, summer pruning may be 
adopted; but its proper application requires 
more experience and judgment than winter 
pruning, from the fact that more rapid changes 
are going on at that time in the condition of 
the tree. The safest criterion for the time is 
the condition of the sap, which is influenced as 
to time by a number of attending circumstan- 
ces, among which are, the habit of the tree, the 
condition of the soil, the temperature of the 
weather, and whether it is a northern or south- 
ern exposure. To appreciate the proper condition 
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of the sap for operating, we must trace its cir- 
culation till it reaches the condition for healing 
the wound. To prepare it for this condition, it 
must pass through the leaves, which are the 
lungs of the tree. It there parts with certain 
elements, and receives others from the air 
which are necessary to fit it to enter into or- 
ganic tissue, wood, bark, or fruit. If the oper- 
ation is attempted before the sap passes through 
this process of assimilation for the formation of 
woody fibre, the tree will be injured by unnec- 
essary waste of material from excessive bleed- 
ing, the interruption in the circulation, and the 
unnecessary delay in the healing of the wound ; 
for if the limb is amputated during the flow of 
the unassimilated sap, it will bleed excessively, 
the bark will recede from the edges of the 
wound, and a portion of it dry up before the sap 
becomes sufficiently assimilated to commence 
the healing process; so that the healing will 
not only be delayed, but less perfectly perform- 
‘ed, and aring of dead bark will be formed on 
the surface of the cieatrice, which died before 
the healing commenced. But if the operation 
is performed when the sap is in the proper con- 
dition, there is no waste of teeter the heal- 
ing commences immediately—goes on more rap- 
id r and is more perfectiy completed. 

am satisfied that in pruning trees, as on 
many other subjects, there is a tendeney to run 
from one extreme into another. Many fine 
trees are maimed and crippled for life, and 
their lives shortened, by improper and excessive 
pruning. No branch should ever be removed 
from a tree without ap object in view, and un- 
less the operator comprehends the adaptation of 
the means to accomplish the end proposed. 
Proceeding on any other plan, is more liable to 
injure the tree than benefit it; for if we met 
with success, it would be merely accidental. 

I would never prune heavily at any time; but 
rather prune gently and often, and several times 
during the year, if required to promote the ob- 
ject—but, always with an object. 

If a tree has been properly treated, it will 
seldom he found advantageous to prune to pro- 
mote bearing. If it has attained a proper size, 
and remains barren, fruitfulness will not be 
best promoted by excessive pruning, either in 
summer or winter; but a better means will be 
found in the proper management of the sap, in 
which will be found involved the most impori- 
ant principles in the production of fruit. To 
apply the management judiciously, we must 
know something of its several conditions, for the 
same sap that will produce leaf, wood, and 
bark,'by proper management may be persuaded 
to produce fruit by changing its condition. 

That we may the better understand this 
branch of the subject, I proceed to notice the 
difference in the condition of a young and rap- 
idly growing tree, and that of a more mature 
and bearing tree. A young tree .is found with 


large, long, and thirsty roots, penetrating deep 
into the earth, drawing its.support from below 
the better assimilated surface soil; the body 
chiefly sa 
hungr 

ly r+ | 


wood, with large, open-mouthed, 
cells, through which the sap flows free- 
rapidly, and is adapted to the growth of 








the tree, but does not become sufficiently assim- 
ilated and refined for the production of fruit ; 
but, as the tree approaches the bearing condi- 
tion, a change gradually takes place, fibrous 
roots are thrown out which penetrate nearer the 
surface, and draw its food from the better assim- 
ilated soil; the eells of that which was sap wood 
gradually fill with a denser fibre, and the pro- 
portion of sap wood becomes annually less ; the 
fibrous roots take up more refined food, which 
is mote easily assimilated, and from the less 
proportion of sap wood and the diminished size 
of the ¢ells (which has given the requisite firm- 
ness -to the tree to support its prospective load), 
the sap flows more elie , and becomes 
more perfectly digested and refined, and thus 
reaches the fruit-producing conuition. 

But suppose the tree has reached the proper 
size for bearing, and from having been planted 
too deep, or from other causes, it remains bar- 
ren, How shall we best promote the bearing 
condition? Shall we maim the tree, by severe 
pruning, to draw off the superabundant flow of 
unassimilated sap, and by violence threaten ite 
vitality, that it may hasten to leave seed to re- 
produce itself before it expires? or shall we 
proceed more in harmony with natural laws— 
cut off the water shoots, and pinch off the ends 
of soft, porous branches, which naturally attract 
the sap and bend the branches, by which we 
impinge and contract the sap cells and check 
its flow where it is no longer desired, and cause 
it to flow through the more matured spurs, 
from the more compactness of which it flows 
more tardily, when it becomes more refined 
and deposits the germs of the fruit to appear the 
following season. . 

If this treatment fails to produce the desired 
result on account of a deficiency of fibrous roots, 
prune the long, coarse roote to increase the 
fibrous, and you will seldom fail to produce 
fruit, without unnecessary waste of material or 
deforming the tree. 

It may not be out of place here, to remark, 
that these principles apply with equal force in 
the production and re-production of all livin 
structures—vegetable, animal, and even menta 
(for which all the rest were made); and when 
we have traced the operation of the law in the 
lower forms, we follow it on with easy ste 
through the higher and more complicated till 
we reach the highest—led on in nature through 
fields of beauty up to nature’s God. 

I have made these general remarks to devel- 
op the general principles that should guide us 
in our operations, and show that no routine 
pate can be relied upon; but that we should 

ave principles to guide us, and be governed in 
our operations by conditions, for it will be easy 
to show how unreliable are what we call facts, 
and how liable we are to be led astray by them, 
unless they are considered in connection with 
other facts influencing the general result—that 
we may ascribe to each their proper share of in- 
fluence. In many cases this can only be done 
by a number of experiments under a variety of 
conditions, especially if our general knowledge 
of the governing laws is limited; for we may 
commit mal-practice in one department where 
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all other influences are favorable, and accom- 
plish desirable results in spite of our mal-prac- 
tice; while, on the other hand, the most perfect 
practice in one department may fail on account 
of the absence of other necessary concurring 
influences. , 

In proof of this, I will give but a single illus- 
tration among many that might be offered,— 
The largest and handsomest dwarf pear tree in 
my garden, has never borne any fruit until this | 
year, while younger trees have been bearing two | 
and three years; but this has more fruit this 
yore than one of those stunted, prematurely 

earing trees will produce im five, and will, in 
all probability continue to bear increasing large 
crops long after the early bearers are dead. 
Now, if I had pruned this tree severely last 


summer, and it had borne half the present | 


crop of fruit, I might have pointed to it as an 
evidence of the successful results of free sum- 
mer pruning. 





[Written for the Valley Fafmer.] 
LOOK TO YOUR GARDENS. 

When your garden is cleared, spade it. Spade 
it deep, (all gardens should be deeply worked, 
so as to allow of deep rooting,) say fifteen to 
twenty inches. Fetch up the underground as 
much as possible. Then sprinkle lime over it. 
If but little lime has been used heretofore, add 
more, say five to ten bushels, in all, to the one- 
sixteenth of an acre. Take a rake and mix the 
lime thoroughly with the top-soil. So leave 
it till spring, unless you wish to add a little 
salt and ashes, which is sometimes done with 
benefit. Of course, now is the time also to ap- 
ply your manures; but do not spade them in 
too deep; they need the atmosphere, without 
being absolutely exposed to it, which, however, 
is better than having them buried the whole 
depth of yoursoil. Treating your soil in this way, 
in the spring you will find it mellow, and getting 
mellower. This, you know, is a requisite of no 
trifling importance. For lime, among its other 
benefits (elsewhere noted), has this quality of 





making the soil friable in an eminent degree. 
Another rare point—one not sufficiently appre- 
ciated—is, that it takes away, in a measure, the 
harshness of taste of the fruit of your garden. | 
In other words, it sweetens the soil—consequent- | 
ly its productions. Remember this always, 
and never let your garden be without lime.— | 
But it does more: it destroys, in connection 
with the salt and ashes, insects and noxious 
weeds. Finally, it adds fertility. It is hard to 
do without lime in your garden. You may 
use it sparingly every fall, or, more plentifully, , 
once 1n two, three, or even four or five years.— 
It is very lasting: its full effect is never seen at 
once. Another effect of lime, is its mellowing 


. 


influence on tubers, peas, beans, &c., but espe- 
cially potatoes, which will be more mealy and 
sweeter, and I think less liable to rot. This 
last, however, is more theory than observation. 
I have seen rotten potatoes on a well-limed soil 
where the ground was wet, and very few where 
it was dry. Where the ground is stubborn, 
sand and well-rotted chip manure may be added 
to the lime, and the soil exposed to frost as 
much as may be. These will aid in making 
your ground manageable. But remember, al- 
ways spade deep. This is sub-soiling and 
draining at the same time.. Thus much for 
general directions as to lime in a gardes.— 
Where the garden is already supplied, of course 
it is not needed. But generally the advice 
holds good. Aud more: if people can once be 
brought to use lime ona small scale, it will 
soon find its way to the farm, and thence to the 
neighborhood : for the secret is too good to be 
kept. 

There are more directions concerning gar- 
dens; but what we have said is the most im- 
portant, and will do for one instalment. It will 
make a good out of a mediocre garden; and 
much of it the first year—more the second—and 
still more the third. This same one coating of 
lime will do this; or, if less is applied, it must 
be renewed every year. For ourselves, we like 
the one thorough application, which lasts; thus 
doing the work once, which otherwise would 
have to be repeated yearly. Treated in this 
way, your garden will be ready for spring. 

Expose your soil; andéwhen spring comes it will 
be loose and mellow, ready to receive the spade 
and the seed—but no manure, unless in a liquid or 
decomposed state; this may be applied where there 
is a lack of fertility. A garden should never 
be spaded when wet, or in a doubtful tate of 
moisture—and some soils will not admit of 
spading when too dry. A rich, well-condition- 
ed soil has life in it, and must not be abused. 
It requires careful handling, at the right time. 
It will then maintain its mobility and fragrance. 
When worked into mud—which wet spading 
measureably does—it will be death to it. And, 


‘a soil is never perfect unless it is black. Espe- 


cially in the spring is this necessary, in north- 
ern latitudes. The sun loves a black soil, and 


‘will nourish it with heat, which is so” much 


needed in early spring. Powdered charcoal is 
good for this, or any black soil, or rotten wood, 
or, as once stated in this journal, a coat in the 
spring. It iseasy to do a thing when the prin- 
ciple is kept in view. Invention then is called 
out, and the man has entered his career of 
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prosperity. He not only acquires knowledge, 
but sharpens the faculty of acquiring it. And 
the mind is capable of infinite expansion. It is 
this head-work, based upon our admirable sys- 
tem of schools, that will give this country the 
lead in agriculture asin other sciences It will 
more and more become a necessity of farming, 
so that an uneducated man, a mere tyro, has 
no business to meddle with soils. Already this 
is felt in some districts in this country, and is 
often the rule in England and Europe. <A gar- 
den is frequently the beginning of scientific 
farming. F. G. 








[Written for the Valley Farmer. ] 
The Vine— Producing New Varieties 
From the Seed. 
BY EMIL MALLINCKRODT. 

All our fruits, without exception, are seedlings, 
derived from wild originals, which were per- 
chance sour, bitter, dry, tough, and unpalata- 
ble. The crab apple, choke pear, wild plum, 
peach, olive, grape, orange, and fig, are the pa- 
rents of the choicest fruits we enjoy. A seed- 
ling of merit is perpetuated only, and increased, 
by engrafting upon common stocks. Grafting 
adds no quality to the original seedling; on the 
contrary, any seedling is superior on its own 
roots for hardiness, productiveness, and regular 
bearing. 

What causes a worthless original to acquire 
excellent qualities? I answer: Culture and hy- 
bridation. What ishybridation? It is the im- 
pregnation by the pollen of two or more species 
of plants belonging to the same family or genus, 
thereby producing a new hybrid or variety. Two 
species of the same genus will produce endless 
varieties of fruit in quality, size, time of matu- 
rity, &c., under the benign influence of culture. 
Not only are the productions of our temperate 
zones the result of the foregoing causes, but the 
same is (according to Baron Humboldt) the case 
with tropical fruits, as the banana, bread-fruit, 
orange, cocoa, and many others, which are cul- 
tivated by the natives, around their huts and 
villages, and rarely found wild; with similar 
differences in relation to wild originals. If there 
existed but one genus of a certain plant, it would, 
even under the highest state of culture, vary but 
little. The main hope for improvement comes 
through hybridation, which changes originals 
completely into endless varieties—many worth- 
les-, and a few excellent. Now, it is obvious, 
that where a plant springs up a natural produc- 
tion of soil and climate, that in such locality it 
will attain its highest excellence under culture. 

America was discovered about the year 1000, 
by Leif, the son of Erick the Red, from the 
North to the 41}°, and was called by Leif the 
good vinland (vinland it goda), on the coast be- 
tween Boston and New York, comprising now 
parts of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut, showing that the wild vine flourished 
900 years ago, not only along the coast, but over 
the whole of North America ; while it is an his- 
torical fact, that the European Continent, now so 


where it is wanting, drunkenness prevails. 


famed for its grapes, raisins, currants and wines, 
had not one wild original vine in its whole extent, 
but that it was introduced from Asia. The vine 
being thus an exotic to Europe, and native to 
America, how hopeful is our prospect of bring- 
ing forth in time grapes of surpassing excellence 
for all purposes of the table, raisins and wine; 
the more so, as the highest hope for general 
temperance rests on this pure native juice, which 
is healthful and invigorating, while spirituous 
liquors spread misery and ruin broadcast where 
the vine is not cultivated. In all wine-produ- 
cing countries, the people are proverbially tem- 
perate, as in Italy, France, and southern Ger- 
many ; whilein the northern parts of the same, 
A 


| kind Providence has blessed this land, as well 
/as the Land of Promise, with the generous vine. 


Now, if two species of a genus produce num- 
berless varieties by hybridation, how great is 
our chance! being possessed of a great number 
of native species—for instance: Vitus labrusca, 
estivalis, cordifolia, and perhaps twenty more, 
all distinguished for special properties, as to 
flavor, sugar, color, size, fitness for the table, 
wine and raisins; varying in time of maturing, 
and suited to every soil and climate. 

What nature brings forth sometimes by chance 
seedlings, we can direct by our judgment and 
care; what nature performs by chance, we can 
reduce to a system. Considering that scarcely 
half a century has elapsed since thie cultivation 
of the wild vine was commenced, er paid the 
least attention to—it is highly encouraging to 
see the number of valuable natives springing up 
yearly: bidding fair to improve, and equal 
probably in time the celebrated grapes of Astra- 
chan and Damascus. Size, color, aroma, sugar, 
flesh and juice—all can be attained by the sys- 
tematic culture of our native vines, by approach- 
ing such species as are possessed of qualities 
which we desire. The only hope for acclimating 
European grapes of great merit, rests upon a suc- 
cession of seedlings, until they finally become 
like natives. We seldom give seedlings the 
value and importance which they deserve.— 
Through them alone comes the improvement of 
all cultivated plants and fruits, as well as cere- 
als, vegetables, and flowers. So are the dis- 
eases and defects of many plants corrected by a 
succession of seedlings, managed with judg- 
ment. Climatical influences and peculiarities 
of soil and situation are most effectually over- 
come by generations of seedlings. 


The breeding of animais, for certain uses, with 
the success that has crowned such efforts, is 
equally applicable to plants. Is it not sur- 
prising, that while during the last half century 
Wily has there been the least attention paid to 
the culture of the vine in this country, yet 
within that short time has sprung up the many 
valuable sorts we now possess? To these we 
must look for further improvement. 

To speak of other fruits—the plum, for in- 
stance—we know that some kinds are little 
affected by curculio, while others are entirely 
ruined by them. The cause may be owing to 
the time of the development of the fruit, or its 
quality. Might not the evil be overcome by the 
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selection of proper seedlings? The same applies 
to constitutional strength or feebleness, as to 
the blight of the pear, the mildew and rot of 
grapes of peculiar varieties, or the loss of foli- 
age before the proper time. Varieties subject 
thereto should be discarded, and others of 
healthier constitution sought. 

The celebrated Van Mons, of Belgium, has 
become as noted for producing new fruits from 
seed, as Bakewell, of England, for his breeding 
of stock. Both were equally successful, and re- 
duced their experience by reflection to a system, 
so that Bakewell made an assertion, that if he 
imagi@ed a fancy animal, he felt assured that 
in ten succeeding generations he could produce 
it. Van Mons preferred the most thorny, hardy, 
scrubby seedlings ; and from them, as the wee 
knows, he produced his wonderful fruits. 

As a remarkable instance of a naturalized 
foreign seedling, we have the Houghton goose- 
berry, suited to our climate like the hardiest na- 
tive; while most other foreign varieties have 
entirely failed. Mildew was the inherent dis- 
ease—while the Houghton seedling proyed en- 
tirely free from it; showing, in this instance, 
that diseases, as well as other qualities, are 
constitutional among species of the same family, 
while others are exempt from them. If you 
sow the seed of the same apple or pear, every 
seedling therefrom differs, showing that natare 
sports in the most manifold way. 





[Written for the Valley Farmer. 
Monthly Notes for the Garden and 


Orchard. 
By Carew Sanders. 


DAWLIAS—THEIR TREATMENT. 

We have seldom seen so fine a display of 
bloom of this noble flower as the present season 
has afforded. The weather has been just right 
throughout the season, to produce a gorgeous 
profusion of the most perfect flowers at the prop- 
er time—viz., in autumn; and it is still truly 
deserving the name it bears of ‘Autumn’s King.’ 

It is altogether a mistake to plant out the 
Dahlia so early as most people desire to do, and 
selecting old ground roots, divided; the conse- 
quence of which is, they make an early and 
luxuriant growth, and an abortive attempt to 
bloom by midsummer, when the hot weather is 
on them. The blossoms are burnt up by the 
hot summer sun; the plant becomes infested 
with red spider, thrip, &c., and before autumn 
it becomes exhausted and incapable of produc- 
ing a perfect flower, or mal4ng any satisfactory 
show. A dahlia should not begin to flower be- 
fore the latter part of August; for cool nights 
are essential to the production of fine flowers. 


A synopsis of the treatment our dahlias re- 
ceived (which is very simple), may serve to 
show what conditions are probably best to se- 
cure the desired result, and which may be imi- 
tated by artificial means in seasons of a differ- 
ent character. eo 





The plants used were mostly small plants in 
pots, of the current year’s propagating, planted 
out from the first to the middle of June. They 
at once established themselves; but had made 
but little growth, when the hot weather of 
July and August set in. They grew slowly, but 
retained a healthy existence during the hot 
weather. After the first good rain, and with 
the fall-like nights of August, they commenced 
to grow rapidly, and make blossom buds in pro- 
fusion, commencing to open by the first week 
in September. They have continued to pro- 
duce an immense profusion of large and perfect 
blossoms, and at the present time (Oct. 21st), are 
still a splendid sight. 

Out of a collection of a hundred or more va- 
rieties, is a list of a dozen of the best of each of 
the two classes—selfs or plain, and fancys—not 
doubting but that many equally as good are left 
out, and many perhaps better in other collec- 
tions. The following may be planted, however, 
without the least disappointment : 


Selfs or Plain—all of one Color. 

King of Scarlets: brilliant, dazzling scarlet; 
large flower; good form. 

Col. Windham: bright clear rose, tipped with 
deeper rose, or somewhat bronzy; quilled ; 
exquisite form, and free bloomer. 

Cerise Unique: bright cherry red; large flattish 
flower. 

Lord Palmerston: deep scarlet crimson; large 
and showy; a well formed flower. 

Lollipop: salmon buff; perfect shape, nearly 
two-thirds of a ball; free bloomer, and very 
constant, 

Agness: pure white; best we have yet; large 
flower, and good shape, edges of the petals 
cut or serrated. 

King of Yellows: clear bright sulphur yellow ; 
flower large, and good form. 

Pandora: deep claret purple; good size and form; 
best of this color, and very fine. 

Surpriser: very dark, centre almost black, 
shaded off to deep crimson, sometimes slight- 
ly tipped white. 

Annie: beautiful lilac; medium size; quilled ; 
fine form ; dwarfish habit, and most profuse 
and early bloomer. 

Victory d@ Alma: dark scarlet, large and perfect 
flower. 

Queen of Roses: rosy lilac, satiny, large flower. 

Fancy Varieties. 

Glorie de Kaime: pure white, petals delicately 
edged with light crimson ; perfect form ; ele- 
gant and charming flower. 
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Baron Alderson: scarlet, with a pure white spot 
from the point towards the base of each petal; 
very showy. 

Rubens: large and perfect flower, with buff, 
yellow and white on each petal; a splendid 
gem. ; 

Mrs. Hansard: bright yellow, petals tipped with 
white; an exquisite and beautiful flower. 

Keepsake: richly striped with white down the 
centre of each brilliant purple petal ; rather 
open flower. 

Leader: deep lilac, striped with dark crimson; 
good. 

Oliver Twist: yellow, striped with reddish violet, 
colors novel, but not perfect form. 

Spot: white ground, striped with purple or 
crimson ; good form. 

Belle de St. Logerine: large flower, of a rich, deep 
purple crimson, base of petals white; a gem. 

Calypso: white, shaded with lilac; large and 
handsome flower; very free bloomer. 

Amazon: yellow, heavily edged with bright red; 
a very bright and showy flower. 

Beauty of the Grove: yellowish buff, tipped with 
rosy pink; good form, and a fine flower. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


This noble fall flower may be taken up and 
put into a large pot or tub, after its blooms are 
expanded, if a little care is taken to retain as 
many of the fibres as possible: indeed, it easily 
retains a large mass of the roots and fibres, and 
ifthese are put into a pot or tub large enough to 
hold them entire, and watered well, the plant is 
enabled to stand the removal. Taken in, out 
ofthe reach of severe frosts, it will finish up its 
period of blooming, and reward its owner with 
flowers of different colors, for weeks after all 
other flowers have disappeared from the garden, 
and after its comrades, left out, are blackened 
with frost. Chrysanthemums seldom get half 
through blooming before they are cut off by 
frost, and their beauty well repays the little 
trouble of lifting them. 


PRESERVING CABBAGES AND CELERY FOR WINTER 
USE. 


There are various ways by which these vege- 
tables may be preserved sound for winter use. 
If there are but a few of them, and cellar-room 
abundant, cabbages may be kept on the floor, 
placed heads downwards; while for celery, a 
large box or bin, in the cellar, will hold a win- 
ter’s supply for a small family, if packed in lay- 


ers of dryish sand ; but it is chiefly to its pre-; 


servation out of doors that we would direct 
attention. 





With cabbages (while, of course, freezing and 
thawing, under ‘certain conditions, will spoil 
them,) it is not from freezing that we have the 
most to apprehend; but from decay, caused by 
dampness and warmth, during the warm wet 
spells we often have in the winter. Dryness 
and aeration is the only thing that will save 
them. The main thing to be secured, then, is 
dryness ; yet they must have some covering, 
and the best is, soil; there is no danger of their 
wilting with ever so slight a covering of soil— 
while too heavy a covering, may retai® too 
much moisture around them, and by not allow- 
ing sufficient aeration, induce decay. It is of 
little consequence what plan is adopted, so as it 
secures the above conditions. 

We have preserved them well by simply turn- 
ing them head downwards into a small round 
hole where they grew; and are satisfied that a 
row set close together in that manner, and a 
furrow plowed up to the stalks on each side, 
covering the bottom leaves, will keep them as 
sound and perfect as the most elaborate plan.— 
Any other method we could recommend, would 
be but a modification of this—such, for instance, 
as placing a double row on the surface, with a 
row on top, and covering with the spade, by 
raising a conical ridge over a row or rows of 
any length. We think it is not advisable to 
put them into larger bulk than the last named, 
under any circumstances, on account of the fer- 
mentation and gases evolved in large bulks of 
green vegetable matter, causing rapid decompo-. 
sition ordecay. Three or four inches of soil is 
an ample covering, with the addition, perhaps, 
of a little coarse straw or litter of any sort. 

Celery is more delicate and less patient of 
frost, and will bear but little freezing without 
injury, and dryness is even more essential to its 
preservation than to the cabbage; yet the prin- 
ciple of its preservation is the same as in that 
of all other vegetables, whether roots or leaves. 
To put it in the simplest form, we would say, 
bury it in any dry bank, where the water can 
run, or be conducted, off, and where the soil 
surrounding the celery cannot possibly become 
saturated, but will remain just moist, and no 
more. Cover the ridge with six inches of forest 
leaves, which will Reep all frost out, and no 
difficulty will be experienced in preserving this 
delicious esculent through the longest winter— 
at least such has been our experience. 

( 

No farmer should rest satisfied withou a sup- 
ly of fruit trees, and fruit bearing plants, even 
if only epough to supply his own family wants. 
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[Reported for the Valley Farmer.] 
Meramec Horticultural Society. 


Auuenron, Oct, 3d, 1861. 

The thirty-fourth monthly meeting was held in the 
house of Mr. T. R. Allen. The President in the 
Chair. 

The minutes of the former meeting were read, 
and approved of. 

The Corresponding Secretary presented ten copies 
of the Patent Office Report on Agriculture, for 1860, 
which, with a few remaining copies of 1859, were dis- 
tributed among the members. 

The Executive Committee presented the following 
report on thg recent Festival : 


Our Exhibition on the 19th ultimo, was a success, 
notwithstanding the fears of many that it would 
prove a failure. We admit that it might have been, 
and ought to have been, much better. A little more 
thought, attention, and industry, on the part of many 
members, would have added greatly to this shecess. 
As it was, a few did very well, while the many did 
little or nothing. 

Your Committee are indebted to the Superintendents 
of the several departments for complete lists of the 
articles exhibited in their departments, with the names 
of the exhibitors, together with such notes as to their 
merits as they deemed proper at the time. 

The report of the Superintendent of the Fruit De- 
partment is most elaborate, as it was fitting it should 
be, as this department was greatly in the preponder- 
ance in the Exhibition. 

The report of the Superintendent of the Flower De- 
partment is interesting, and had we not been admon- 
ished by the fear of making this report too volumin- 
ous, would have given it entire. We must be content, 
therefore, to make the following brief extract suffice : 

After calling attention to the imcreased interest that 
is being taken in Floriculture, the Superintendent re- 
marks—The exhibitors, though fewer in number than 
last year, were all amateurs; and the number of vari- 
ties, and the fine condition of the specimens, indicates 
a truly healthy progress in this pleasing pursuit.” 

The report of the Superintendent of the Ornamental 
Department, is brief, necessarily, as his department 
was not well furnished. Honorable mentidn is made, 
however, of some fine paintings by Mrs. J. H. Morley 
and Miss L. E. Cowdrey, of Franklin county. Also, 
some beautiful specimens of Crochet Needlework, by 
Mrs. Dr. Beale and daughter. 

The Superintendent of the Miscellaneous Depart- 
ment reports some fine samples of Wine and Bounce, 
made from the Lawton Blackberry, by J. 8, Seymour. 

The Superintendent of the Grain Department re- 
ports fine samples of the various grains. The number 
of varieties large for the number of exhibitors. 

The Superintendent of the Vegetable Department 
complains that his department is not amply furnished, 
though the specimens on exhibition were mostly of 
fine quality. 

The assembly of people, though not so large as cus- 
tomary on similar occasions heretofore, seemed te en- 
joy themselves highly, as well they might. The day 
was one of the finest; the luscious fruit and sparkling 
wine, were agreeable to the taste; the beautiful flow- 
ers and paintings were pleasing to the eye; the pic- 
nic dinner was superb and very atundant; the pleas- 
ant faces of the ladies were enchanting; and last, 
though not least, the spicy, piquant and appropo ad- 
dresses by the President, Dr, L. D. Morse, Norman J. 
Colman, Esq. and Secretary Muir, were eloquent and 
entertaining. 





Your Committee conclude by expressing their grati- 
fication at the harmonious working of the simple plan | 
on which this Exhibition was gotten up, and recom- 
mend that our future exhibitions be held in the same 
way. It seems to combine all the advantages of the| 
old premium plan, without the risk of the unpleasant | 
consequences that frequently result from the premium | 


mode, besides adding that very important item—in 
these times especially—economy. 
Respectfully submitted, Y. R. ALLEN, 
Chairman Executive Cum. 

On motion, the President appointed the following 
Committee to report to the next meeting, on “The 
varieties and quantities of Fruit proper for a Famil 
Fruit Garden in this locality’—-Mr. T. R. Allen, Dr. Z. 
B. H. Beale, Mr. Rufus A. Lewis. 

The Fruit Committee reported on the table: 

AprrLes—Fall Pippin, fine; Rambo, fair; Ortley, 
good; by T. R. Allen. Rhode Island Greening, Ortley, 
Pennock, Limber Twig, Fall Pippin, Rawles’ Janet, 
all fine; by P. M. Brown. Wine Sap, Rawles’ Janet, 
Pennock, and a seedling originated in the neighbor- 
hood named McKinlay; by R. A. Lewis. 

Pracnes—Fine Samples of Heath Cling, raised 
from seed; by R. A. Lewis. 

Quixnce—Good specimens of the Apple or Orange, 
by P. M. Brown. Jno. 8. Seymour, Ch. 

The Flower Committee find specimens of Tassel 
Flower, eight varieties of Zinnia, eight varietics of 
Chinese Pink, four Verbenas, four Tea Roses, four Ta- 
getes, Chrysanthemum, and Pelargonium; by Mrs. J. 
S. Seymour. Ww. Muir, Ch. 

Adjourned for dinner. 

The Afternoon Session was opened by “The Con- 
sideration of the Fruits on the Table.” 

Ms. P. M. Brown finds the White Bellflower or Ort- 
ley a good and regular bearer. Keeps till Christmas 
without any care. Trees planted in 1850. Fruit not 
subject to disease; but finds many slightly moldy at 
the core. Limber Twig a good, regular bearer; keeps 
till April. Wine Sap heaviest bearer of any in my 
collection. 

Mr. R, A. Lewis thinks much of the Fall Pippin.— 
Finds the Wine Sap very good; a fine keeper and 
bearer. The McKinlay is a good apple, regular bear- 
er, and kecps well till Christmas. Was raised from the 
seed, by my grandmother, Mrs. Judge Bowles, and at 
that time was very much admired. Was obtained by 
Mr. Sigerson from a person named McKinlay, and 
propagated under this name. The trees which prosu- 
ced the fruit here, were obtained from Mr. Sigerson. 

Some years since, a brother of mine got a bushel of 
fine early Freestone Peaches in Hermann; he gave 
me forty seeds, which I planted by themselves; thirty- 
nine grew; fifteen of these were freestones—the rest 
clings ; two clings, much alike, ripened the 15th of 
August; most of the rest were ripe last week ; some of 
the free peaches were white, large, and fine—the rest 
small, and two were red cheeked, like the original.— 
Of the thirty-nine trees, the peaches of fifteen to twen- 
ty, are as large as this sample [a large Heath Cling}, 
and one tree, a fine soft peach, much like the original, 
andripens asearly. Two of the trees were planted in 
an old ash-pit, and are twice as large as the others. 

Mr. T. R. Allen submitted two apples purchased in 
the same lot for Rambo, and asked if they were the 
same? All agreed as to their identity, the difference 
being traceable to one yee thy near a fence by 
which grew some Locust trees, Which shaded the tree. 

Dr. McPherson asked the best time for gathering 
and mode of keeping winter apples. 

President thinks the fruit should hang on the tree 
as long as vegetation is active, or till danger of se- 
vere frost. Gather by hand, and carefully avoid the 
slightest bruise. Put them in a cool, dry place, in 

iles three or four deep for two weeks; assort careful- 
y, and. wrap in paper like oranges, and place them in 
a place where an equal and aibleaete temperature can 
be maintained. It was alse important to keep each 
variety by itself, and mark them distinctly, as much 
injury might result from their ripening at different 
times in the same lot or barrel. Thinks white soft pa- 
per best. 

Mr. Kittredge has known them keep in charcoal 
very well; may sometimes need wiping off before of- 
fering for sale; thinks laying on shelves in low tiers, 
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better than packing at once into barrels. Had had 
them in barrels, and they began to decay, and took 
them out, wiped, and laid them on shelves, and they 
kept well during the remainder of the season. 

Mr. Votaw thinks that it will be too tedious in ex- 
tensive orchard culture, to put up in paper. Thinks 
the apple is generally picked too late; and thinks ina 
common root house they will do well; if kept too dry, 
they shrivel, but in a cool, moderately moist place, 
they will come out in the spring fair and plump. 

Presilent thinks it important to keep the stem on. 

Mr. Seymour thinks late winter apples will be found 
in best condition to gather about the 20th of Oct, 

The President announced the next meeting to be 
held at Eureka School House, on the first Thursday 
in November, at 10 A, M. 

Meeting adjourned. 


Wm. Murr, See. 
——— -.. ee 
[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 

SWEET HARD SHELL ALMOND. 

As but few people, comparatively, know that 
the Almond can be grown here, and might even 
be madea profitable market fruit, a few facts in 
regard to it, may serve to disseminate it more, 
and I will therefore give your readers my expe- 
rience with it. Fe 

This variety (the Sweet Hard Shell) will 
thrive and fruit wherever the Peach will: nay, 
I think it even more hardy. 

I set out two young trees, three years ago, 
and last year they produced some fruit; but 
this season they were loaded down with it, pro- 
ducing over half a bushel of nice fruit, which 
my children relished exceedingly. 

They havea hard shell, but the kernel is very 
good; in my opinion as good as that of the Soft 
Shell Almond, which is sold in our markets. 

They are planted and cultivated like peach 
trees, which they closely resemble, and will 
produce fruit even earlier than the peach. Every 
farmer ought to plant a few trees, if it is only to 
please the little ones, who delight in cracking 
them in the winter, Georce Husmann. 





toe 





The Dewberry, or Trailing Blackberry. 

Ep. Vattzy Farmer: Through you, I de- 
sire to say to Pomona, (who inquired respecting 
this fruit in the Aughet number of the Valley 
Farmer,) that I have tried to cultivate the Dew- 
berry for several years; and the more I culti- 
vate, the less fruit I get. It seems that the 
wildness of nature is required to develop its 
qualities. 

I have picked up the finest plants, and those 
having the best berries for a long time, and 
tried their growth on the bare hillside and the 
rich bottom ; have trained them on dry rocks 
and low trellis; and whenever they were re- 
moved from the moisture of the earth, they mil- 
dewed, lost their foliage, and did not ripen their 


fruit; and the little they did ripen, was bitter 
and imperfect. It is true, I have had some fine 
fruit, but it was rather the result of the want of 
cultivation, than of their being cultivated. As 
a” crop, I have had no success. 

As it is facts, and not suppositions, that Po- 
mona wants, | cannot help him; but from the 
careful experience of some years, I have decided 
to try the cultivation of the Dewberry in the 
same manner as the Strawberry, upon light, 
warm, upland soil, and attend to the pinching 
in of the runners. 

It is easy to get strong, healthy growth, and 
plenty of wood ; itis easy to get good fruit, but 
little of it: and till the cultivation can be redu- 
ced to a system, and yield a fair return in fruit, 
nothing has been done. 

Hoping that attention will be directed to this 
channel of improved culture, 

Iam yours truly, 

St. Louis County, Mo. 


————_——__s eo 


Wm. Muir, 


[Written for the Valley Farmer.} 


Calendar of Operations inthe Vine- 
yard. 
BY GEORGE HUSMANN. 
NOVEMBER. 
This is the month to prepare your vineyard 


for the winter. Cut the vines loose from the 
trellis; protect tender varieties, by pruning, and 
bending down the canes, covering them with 
earth, either with spade or plow. Plow up to 
your vines, throwing the earth well around 
them, and cover all dead leaves, &c. You can 
also prune your vines; it will ndt hurt them as 
much as late spring pruning. Cut the young 
wood of the varieties you want to propagate, in- 
to cuttings about fifteen inches long; tie them 
into bundles; dig a hole in adry place, about 
eighteen inches deep; set your bundles of cut- 
tings with the ends downward, into it, and cov- 
er the tops with earth. This will keep them 
fresh, and they will root readily if put out early 
in the spring. Give your old vineyards a top 
dressing of earth, and trench or plow for next 
spring’s planting. Take up your layers; be 
careful to get all the roots you can to them; 
leave about a foot of well-ripened wood on them 
above the roots, and cut them apart at each 
joint, if they have sufficient roots. Puddle the 
roots well, by dipping them into a thick puddle, 
made of water and well pulverized earth; then 
heel them in, in a slanting position ; pulverize 
the soil well you throw upon the roots, and 
cover the tops up to the last bud. 

Look to your new made wine, bunging it up 





tight as soon as it has ceased working. 
































DELLE IDET PPP 





[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
REARING OF CHILDREN. 
TUITION IN ‘@IE CRADLE. 


Train up a child in the way he should go; and when 
he is old, he will not depart from it.—[Prov. Cu. 22. 


How few parents are there, even in this en- 
lightened day, who, when a child is given into 
their hands, can answer the momentous ques- 
tion: ‘How shall I train up this child in the 
way he should go?” and how many children of 
the wisest and best of parents go astray as 
soon as they are left in the smallest degree to 
self guidance, or, I might say, as soon as they 
act at all. 

It is a sad thought that even a single child at this 
time, especially in our own country, where the 
Bible and religion are so widely spread, should 
depart from the path of rectitude, after all the 
careful training received from fond parents at 
home, and the moral and intellectual culture 
in the schools at a maturer age. But, that 
even the majority of the children of men do so 
depart and go astray, is » truth that meets us 
everywhere we turn. 

But, why is this so? why are the fondest 
hopes of parents so often doomed to bitter dis- 
appointment? The cause seems to be hidden.— 
Is it the result of unseen accident? is there a 
destiny that impels the heart to evil ‘‘as the 
sparks fly upward?” or is the natural depravity 
of the heart so deep, in many cases, as to bid 
defiance to all the means made use of to sub- 
due it? That the heart of man is depraved and 
“desperately wicked,” both the sacred writings 
and our daily expgience abundantly testify: 
but of the young child it is said, ‘of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” Why, then, is the 
heart of the child so prone to evil, rather than 
good? Let us inquire. 

Allow me, at the risk of startling the well- 
meaning parent, to endeavor to unfold the 
mystery as it presents itself to me; premising 
that I shall not offer a gratuitous proposition, 
nor yet a new theory in family government; but 
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will give the result of much experience, and the 
analysis of well studied facts. 

All parents appear to suppose that a child in 
its early days is but merely a vegetating exist- 
ence. In this lies a fatal mistake. Even in 
the cradle is its education begun ; and at no pe- 
riod of life, perhaps, is its progress greater than 
in the first few months of its existence. There, 
unnoticed, and without a conscious instructor to 
direct the bias of its nature, it lies and imbibes 
every influence presented to its watchful, in- 
quiring mind, retaining the evil that it must 
and the good that it may. ° 

Any child of ordinary capacity, long before 
it can articulate a word, can, by a little assidu- 
ity, be taught to place its finger, at request, up- 
on any feature of its face, and to point out 
unerringly the different members of its body.— 
If, then, the child is susceptible of acquiring 
such knowledge thus early in its life, is it not 
also capable of receiving, by proper training, 
impressions suited to the healthful development 
and improvement of its moral nature? Those 
who dissent from this proposition need but to 
make a wise and careful trial to be convinced 
that such is the truth. We have all seen the 
child of a month old exhibit unmistakeable 
signs of ill-nature; and the fond mother, per- 
haps, smiled at the precocity of her little one, 
not surmising that this little gust of premature 
passion might be the dawning of that wayward- 
ness that in after years was to bring sorrow to 
her heart. 

Who can say that the mind of a child, at the 
dawn ofits existence, is not a perfect blank, de- 
void of every mark of character or disposition ; 
and that the first impressions received upon its 
soul are not fixed there forever, be they good or 
evil? Abundant facts can be adduced in favor 
of such a conclusion. 

True, we often hear it remarked of a child— 
“He takes after his father,” or, “He has his 
mother’s disposition.” Without doubt, this is 
often true. But did the cliild inherit it? or was 
its peculiar temper the result of impressions re- 
ceived from its parent in the exhibition of like 
traits In its presence? That a child may inherit 
from either of its parents a certain aptness to 
receive impressions of whatever nature they may 
be, we need not doubt: but the tuition that it 
receives during the first few months of its inert, 
but watchful, existence, by the unconscious 
tutors around, is sufficient to account for every 
trait of character that impels that spirit to acts 
of virtue or vice in after years. 

What mother has not seen her young child 
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watch with earnest attention her features, 
reading her emotions in the glance of her eye; 
smile when she smiles, and put on a sad or anx- 
ious look when she shows displeasure or grief? 
Even persons in advanced years, who are much 
in each other’s society, are known to acquire 
from sympathy a disposition more and more 
alike. Surely, then, since this is true, it would 
not be surprising to find that the disposition of 
the child should approach in its nature that of 
its mother or nurse on whose care it lives. 

With what watchtulness, then, should the 
mopber guard her every look toward her child, 
if the smile upon her face, beaming from the 
emotions of love and benevolence in‘her heart, 
be a power to form the character of her child 
for like benevolence and love! And with what 
prayerful solicitude should she watch the evil 
that may be in her nature if the exhibition of it 
before her offspring must act as powerfully up- 
on it for evil. 

Much more might be said in support of the 
position assumed, but let this for the present 
suffice. 

The parent may be ready to exclaim, “Who 
is sufficient for these requirements?” The ques- 
tion may indeed well be asked. In our attempts 
to begin thus early the training of our child, we 
shall find many difficulties to overcome. How- 
ever anxious we may be that it shall imbibe no 
evil into its nature, it sometimes becomes nec- 
essary that we should intrust it in other hands 
than our own; and this, too often, to those who 
feel but little interest in its welfare. Beside, 
we really lack that which we would supply to 
our child, for the good reason that it was never 
supplied tous, We shall find it a hard task 
to master the infirmities of our own nature.— 
But let us make a beginning and do what we 
can. Every step in the right direction is a 
real gain; and if we fail to form the character 
of the child fully up to the standard toward 
which we look, we shall at least experience the 
satisfaction of having attempted, and in some 
measure perhaps attained to the reform of our- 
selves in the desire to benefit our offspring. B. 


~~~ 
-eoo 





Femaue Inrivence.—A married man falling 
into misfortune; is more apt to retrieve his situ- 
ation in the world than a single one, chiefly 
because his spirits are soothed and retrieved by 
domestic endearments, and his self respect 
kept alive by finding that although all abroad 
be darknese and humiliation, yet there is a lit- 
tle world of love at home over which he is a 


monarch. 


NEIGHBOR NELLY. 


I’m in love with neighbor Nelly, 
Though I know she’s only ten, 
While I am eight-and-forty, 
And the marriedest of men. 
I’ve a wife that weighs me double; 
I’ve three daughters, all with beaux; 
I’ve a son with noble whiskers, 
Who at me turns up his nose. 


Though a square-toes and a buffer, 
Yet I’ve sunshine in my heart; 

Still I’m fond of cakes and marbles— 
Can appreciate a tart. 

I can love my neighbor Nelly 
Just as though [ were a boy, 

And would hand her cakes and apples 
From my depths of corduroy. 


Bhe is tall, and growing taller; 
She is vigorous of limb; 
(You should see Wer play at cricket 
With her little brother Jim!) 
She has eyes as blue as damsons, 
She has pounds of auburn curls; 
She regrets the game of leap-frog 
Is prohibited to girls. 


I adore my neighbor Nelly ; 
T invite her into tea; 
And I let her nurse the baby, 
Her delightful ways to see, 
Such a darling bud of woman! 
Yet remote from any teens :— 
I have learned from neighbor Nelly 
What the girl’s doll-instinct means. 


Oh, to see her with the baby! 
(He adores her more than I;) 
How she chorusses his crowing! 
How she hushes every cry! 

How she loves to pit the dimples 
With her light forefinger, deep! 
How she boasts like one in triumph, 
When she gets him off to sleep! 


We must part, my neighbor Nelly; 
For the summers quickly flee; 
And the middle-aged admirer 
Must, too sooy, supplanted be, 
Yet, as jealous as a mother— 
A suspicious, cankered churl— 
I look vainly for the setting 
To be worthy such a pearl. 
HovsenoLp Worps. 


~~~ 
-><oo 


OLE BULL. 

At five years old his uncle bought him a very 
small violin, as yellowasalemon. He says he 
never felt carried up into the third heaven, as 
he did when his own little hand first brought 
out a tune from that yellow violin. He loved 
it, and kissed it; it seemed to him so beautiful, 
that little yellow violin! To the surprise of the 
family, he immediately played well upon it, 
though he had received no instruction. He 
had always been present at the family concerts, 
and he observed everfthing and remembered 
everything. On his little yellow violin, he 
played a quartette of Pleyel’s to the assembled 
Club, and they inquired with astonishment who 








had taught the child; for they knew not that 
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God had taught him, by a process as simple as 
that of the mocking bird. ; 

When he was eight years old, a Frenchman 
arrived in Bergen with violins for sale. One of 
them, bright red in color, gained the boy’s 
heart at first sight, and he pleaded with his 
father till his father consented to buy it. It 
was purchased late in the afternoon, and put 
away in its case. Ole slept in a small bed in 
the same apartment with his parents, and the 
much-coveted instrument was in the adjoining 
room. ‘I could not sleep,” said he, ‘for think- 
ing of my new violin. When I heard father 
and mother breathing deep, I rose softly, and 
lighted a candle, and in my night-clothes did go 
in, tip-toe, to open the case and take one little 
peep. The violin was so red, and the pretty 
pearl screws did smile at me so! I pinched 
the strings, just a little with my fingers. It 
smiled at me, ever more and more. I took up 
the bow and looked at it. It said to me it 
would be pleasant to try it across the strings.— 
So I did try it, just a very, very little; and it did 
sing to me so sweetly! Then I did creep far- 
ther away from the bed-room. At first I did 
play very soft. I make very, very little noise. 
But presently I did begin a capriccio, which I 
like very much; and it did go ever louder and 
louder; and I forgot that it was midnight, and 
that everybody was asleep. Presently I hear 
something go crack! and the next minute I 
feel my father’s whip across my shoulders, My 
little red violin dropped on the floor, and was 
broken. I weep much for it, but it did no good. 
They did have a doctor to it next day, but it 
never recovered its health.” | Mrs. Carp. 





~->eoo 
[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
FACTS AND FANCIES, 

Brute Instinct.— There is no doubt birds 
havea language by which they understand each 
other: and why not the whole brute creation? 
The hen gives the sign of caution when danger 
is near; and her brood, though just escaped 
from the shell, will instinctively hide. Her 
call when she has food, is never mistaken by 
her chickens, who start at once from all points 
of the compass. And this language is stereo- 
typed: it admits of no improvement—it is per- 
fect. Could we understand it; there is doubtless 
a meaning in every note of a bird’s song. And 
in the great variety of birds, what meaning 
there must be. Can this ever be learned by in- 
telligent man? 

Rain.—Rain is a beautiful phenomenon. We 





all have our childhood’s fancies about it, of the | 


pattering drops, &c. But the true part about it 
is none the less interesting, namely, that each 
drop is a globe, as round as it can be—a multi- 
tude of large or small balls coursing through 
the air. Some so minute they can hardly be 
seen; but all spheres, coming from the direction 
of the great spheres. And there is harmony 
and peace among the drops. For though a 
storm affects us by its shock, the drops, like a 
balloon, are carried along in perfect quiet, no 
jostling, no noise. 


> 


A Hero.—The man who can always repress his . 


anger, has obtained a victory, the importangé of 
which is but little understood, even by himself. 
He has a shield which is secure against the 
deadliest shaft, spite and hate, whose ensign 
is the cross-bones and skull—for the ultimate of 
anger is murder. The importance then of con- 
trolling this passion! which, alas! is so little 
done. To render good for evil, is the central 
doctrine of Christianity. It makes quiet he- 
roes—all the more formidable for being quiet. 
It is such heroes that heap coals of fire on their 
enemies’ heads, not by any effort of their own 
save that of keeping quiet—or, if they act, do 
as the sun does when he looks from behind a 
cloud—sheds forth friendly beams. F. G. 
—_- -- - --- ~~ -© & —__-- —— 


A RURAL PICTURE. 


Warm noon brims full the valley’s cup,’ 
The aspen leaves are scarce astir, 
Only the little mill sends up 
Its busy never-ceasing burr. 


Climbing the loose-piled wall that hems 
The road along the mill-pond’s brink, 

From ’neath the arehing barberry stems 
My footstep scares the sky chewink. 


Beneath a bony buttonwood 

The mill’s red door swings open wide; 
The whitened miller, dust embued, 

Flits past the square of dark inside. 


No mountain torrent’s strength is here. 
Sweet Beaver, child of forest still, 
Heaps its small pitcher to the ear, 
And gently waits the miller’s will. 


Swift slips Undine along the race, 
Unheard, and then, with flashing bound, 
F!oods the dull wheel with light and grace; 
And, laughing, hunts the loth drudge round, 


The miller dreams not at what cost 
The quivering mill-stones hum and whirl, 
Nor how, for every turn, are tossed 


Armfuls of diamond and pearl. LoweLL. 


This description is unsurpassed: the quiet of 
a summer’s landscape is fully reproduced. 
0 
Practice what you preach, or your preaching 
is worse than a lie. 
The man who lives for himself alone, lives 
for a mean fellow. 
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Humorous Clippings. 


“A little nonsense, now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 








said a fop toa gentleman. ‘You needn’t won- 
der—they are in a weak place,” replied the gen- 
tleman. 


Milton was asked by a friend whether he 
would instruct his daughter in the different lan- 
guages. His reply was: No, sir; one tongue 
is enough for a woman.” 


‘Sow is it,” said one little miss to another, 
“that John’s never afraid, and I am?” ‘“Be- 
cause he’s got a Roman nose, and feels safe; 
don’t you remember how we read, that it has 
always been said that a Roman knows—no dan- 
ger?” 

A gentleman wishing to get rid of an unwel- 
come visitor, and not liking to tell him, ‘‘there’s 
the door,” qualified it thus: ‘Elevate your 
golgotha to the summit of your pericranium, 
and allow me to present to your ocular demon- 
stration the scientific piece of mechanism which 
forms the egress portion of this apartment.” 


“Look hear, Dixey, you knows a thing or two. 
Doesn’t you think, from de cloudification of the 
atmosphere, dat we'll have rain to day?” 

“Well, I declare, Sanford, I doesn’t zactly un- 
derstand astonomety, but I does think it looks 
very omnibus.” 

*‘Dat’s jest dis chile’s ’pinion, but I didn’t 
hab de larnology to ’spress it. Ise nebber stud- 
ied skyvlogy. 


An eminent lawyer, in Glasgow, once had a 
client whose name was Widow Tickle. He 
rose, and commenced to address the Honorable 
Court in this manner: ‘Tickle, my client, 
my Lord,” and paused a moment. The 
judge, who was considered a wag, broke in after 
this most ludicrous style: ‘‘Ye maun tickle her 
yursel, Mr. McLaughlin; its no the business of 
this Court to tickle your client, my bra’ mon.” 


The post-office in E——, was kept in the bar- 
room of the tavern, a great resort for loungers. 
An old chap, more remarkable for his coarse- 
ness and infidelity than for his good manners, 
was sitting there one day with a lot of boon 
companions, when the Methodist minister, a 
new comer, entered and asked for his letters. 

Old Swipes spoke up bluntly : 

“Are you the Methodist parson just come 
here to preach?” 

“Tam,” pleasantly replied the minister. 

“Well,” said Swipes, ‘‘will you tell me how 
old the devil is.” 

“Keep your own family record?” quickly re- 
turned the preacher, and left the house amid 
the roars of the ‘company. 


A man who assisted to empty several bottles 
of wine, afterwards took a walk. The pave- 
ments were quite icy, and he exclaimed: Ve- 
ve-ry singular; wh-whenever water freezes, it 
always freezes with the sl-slippery side up.” 





A breeder of fowls says one of his Cochins, 
when eating corn, takes one peck at a time. 


Ladies who have a disposition to punish 
their husbands, should recollect that a little 
warm sunshine will melt an icicle much sooner 
than a regular north-easter. 


A German being required to give a receipt in 
full, after much mental effort produced the fol- 
lowing: “I ish full. I wants no more money. 
John Swackhammer.” 


A correspondent offers his services as a letter 
writer, and warrants his epistles to “start a 
parent’s tear, stir the expiring embers of waning 
affection, and awaken the full ecstasy of a lov- 
er’s heart.” 


When Sir. Thomas Parkes was pleading 
against Dr. Sacheverell, the doctor said to him, 
“IT shall pray God to forgive you.” ‘And while 
your hand is in,” said Sir Thomas, “remember 
yourself, good doctor!” 


An apprentice boy who had been misbehav- 
ing, one day came in for a chastisement, during 
which his master exclaimed, ‘‘How long will 
you serve the devil?” The boy replied, ‘‘you 
know best, sir; I believe my indentures will be 
out in three months.” 


A country couple, newly married, stopped at 
a hotel at Brighton, England, recently, and 
the groom called for some wine. When asked 
what kind he would have, he replied, “We 
want that kind of wine where the cork pops out, 
and the liquor boils up like soapsuds.”’ 


A ragged little urchin came to a lady’s door, 
asking for old clothes. She brought him a vest 
and a pair of pants, which she thought would 
be a comfortable fit. The young scapegrace 
took the garments, and examined each; then, 
with a disconsolate look, said, ‘‘There aint no 
watch pocket.” 


In England, in 1358, it was enacted, that ‘“‘no 
lady or knight's wife should have more than 
one velvet or damask gown for the summer; 
that all ladies should wear russet or camlet three 
days in the week, under penalty of ten shillings 
per day ; and that a surveyor should examine 
the ladies’ wardrobes.” Just fancy such a sur- 
veyer in these days! 


George the First, on a visit to Hanover, stop- 
pee at a village in Holland, and while the 
1orses were getting ready, he asked for two or 
three eggs, which were brought him, and 
charged two hundred florins. ‘How is this?” 
said his majesty, ‘eggs must be very scarce in 
this place.” ‘Pardon me,” said the host; 
“eggs are plenty enough; but kings are scarce.” 
The king smiled, and ordered the money to be 
paid him. 

“Boy, didn’t you let off that gun?” exclaimed 
an excited schoolmaster. 

“Yes, master.” 

“Well, what do you think I will do to you.” 
“Why, let me off.” 
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Domestic Department. 
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Brown Breapd.—One quart rye meal, two quarts 
Indian meal, two tablespoonsful of molasses; mix 
thoroughly with sweet milk; let it stand one hour, 
then bake in a slow oven. 


White Breap.— One spoonful of hop yeast, two 
potatoes boiled, one pint of water, and make a sponge; 
and when light, or sufficiently raised, mix hard and 
let rise; and when it is light again, I mold it over and 
bake when light. 


Potato Crust.—Take nicely mealed boiled pota- 
toes, mash them very fine, put a teacupful of thick 
cream, salted properly, to six or seven govd sized po- 
tatoes, and flour enough to roll out. This is good for 
pot pie or meat pies. 


Catves’ Feet Buanc Manoe.—Boil four feet in 
five quarts of water, without any salt. When the li- 
quor is reduced to one quart, strain it, and mix with 
one quart of milk, and add several sticks of cinnamon 
or vanilla bean. Boil the whole ten minutes and 
sweeten it to the taste with white sugar; strain it, 
and fill your molds with it. 


GranamM Breap.—Take two quarts Graham flour 
(ground wheat), three pints lukewarm water, one cup 
of yeast, one cup of molasses, one teaspoonful of salt. 
Stir, not knead, in a pan, and let it stand until it rises 
—then bake. 


Sort Tommuy.— One pint of sour milk, one tea- 
spoontul of saleratus, heaping tablespoonful of salt, 
tablespoonful of lard. Stir in flour until the mass is 
as stiff as you can stir it with a strong iron spoon, In- 
to the pan and oven with it, and bake till done as 
you would any other bread, Soft Tommy is good for 
tea twice a week when one is in a hurry. 


A domestic receipt for extracting ink spots from 
colored articles of linen, woul, and similar fabric, is 
simply to rinse the part so stained in fresh milk, 
changing the milk as often as necessary, until the 
stain disappears. Asa finale, wash out the milk in 
pure rain water. 


Dryine 1x Paint.—There is a liquid called Japan, 
which is used for drying in paints—can be purcha. 
sed for $1, or $1.25, per gallon. Two teaspoons of 
good Japan is sufficient for a pint of paint. Use in 
proportion to your amount of paint. My motto is, pay 
well for a good article—there are inferior kinds of 
Japan—get the best This should not be used in white 
paints; for, being dark liquid, it would injure its 
pureness; but for all paints that are colored, it is su- 
perb. A person may paint her floor after tea, and it 
will be perfectly dry by breakfast time, if she have a 
good article of Japan for the dryer. Any lady may 
paint a moderate sized kitchen after tea herself. 


A Beavutirut Dyre.—Gather the faded leaves of 
the dark meroon colored hollyhock, single or double 
flowers; place a large handful in about a quart of wa- 
ter, with a piece of alum about the size of a filbert; 
let it simmer down to about the quantity; dip rib- 
bons, eashmere, woolens, or silks, into the liquid, and 
you will obtain the fashionable and elegant tint call- 
ed “mauve.” Ribbons should be wrapped in a piece 
of white calico or linen, so as to dry gradually and 
evenly. The shade of color may be lessened by ad- 
ding water, if the tint should be considered too high. 


Morus in CArpets.—Camphor, two ounces, well 
cut, to a quart of whisky—a hot flat iron to pass over 
a piece of muslin with this solution and thin enough to 
allow the steam produced by the hot iron to penetrate 
through the carpet. Carpets that are taken up en- 














tirely spring and fall, are more free from the work of 
this insect; but this remedy is practical in all cases— 
perhaps more particularly where a velvet tapestry car- 
pet is put down by apatent machine, and is so heavy 
as cannot be easily taken up, This hot flat-iron 
should be applied wherever there is evidence of the 
worm eating. 


Por Pres.—Make a crust like soda biscuit, i.e., take 
one quart of flour, half a pint.of milk, butter size of 
an egg, two teaspoonsful of cream of tartar in the flour, 
one teaspoonful of sodain the milk. Mix well togeth- 
er, and drop into your chicken, or veal, or beef stew, 
when the stew is boiling. I will warrant you light 
crust. A better way to cook it is to cut into biscuits, 
lay on alarge plate, and set it in the steamer, over the 
stew to cook. Lay on the platter with your meat, 
and pour over the seasoned and thickened gravy, and 
you have something a little better than common. 


PumpkKIN Preserves.—An excellent and econom- 
ical sweetmeat is thus prepared. To 7 lbs. of pump- 
kin, take 5 lbs. of sugar, 4 lemons, and 2 ozs. of green 
ginger root, to be obtained at most grocer’s stores. 
Cut the pumpkin in slices, half an inch in thicknéss, 
and in size and form to suit the fancy. Boil the pump- 
kin in the syrup until tender; then remove it, and add 
the lemons and ginger root. These should be sliced 
thinly and scalded before being put into the syrup. 
Boil it down until it is rich enough to keep without 
fermenting, and then pour it over the pumpkin. If 
the ginger root eannot be obtained, lemons alone im- 
part to it an agreeable flavor. 


Reapy-Mape Yeast —Boil a handful of hops in 2 
quarts of water, and add 4 large potatoes boiled, 
mashed, and strained. Scald 6 tablespoonsful of flour 
in the liquid, adding 1 cup of sugar and 1 cup of 
salt. When cold, add yeast to ferment it, thinning 
the liquid to 24 quarts. This put in well-corked bot- 
tles, will keep six weeks in the hottest weather. Use 
half a teacupful for each loaf of bread. 


Soap ror Harp Tiwes.—Cut 14 Ibs. of common 
bar soap into thin pieces, and boil fifteen minutes in 
a pail of soft water with 1 lb. of sal soda. Pour the 
whole into a barrel, and fill two-thirds full with water. 


Grease Spors.—The following is from the “Agri- 
culturist”: Many of these eyesores may be removed 
for a sixpence invested in French Chalk. Susanne, of 
Brooklyn, gives as an example, that her four-year-old 
carried a nice edition of Cowper into the kitchen and 
dabbed it into the butter plate. She scraped some of 
the French Chalk over the spots of grease, and in an 
hour afterward brushed off the powder, and put ona 
fresh dose, leaving it three or four hours, when Cow- 
per was himself again. “The same application oper- 
ates equally well upon greased clothing, though, 
sometimes, two or three applications may be needed. 
The French Chalk (clay) can be obtained at any drug 
store.” 

Curp Piz.—Take 1 pint of curd made from milk just 
drawn ; strain well from the whey, and beat it fine ; 
add 1 pint of new milk sweetened to the taste, and 3 
or 5 eggs well beaten. Mix the whole well together; 
bake with an under crust, the same as custard pie, in 
pie pans, about an inch deep. 


Ro.ty-Po.ty Puppine.—Take 1 1b of flour, a little 
over a.} lb. of beef or mutton suet, chopped tolerably 
fine, or an equivalent of butter. Mix well together, 
and make jnto dough with water. Work it smooth, 
and roll to } inch in thickness; then spread on about 
+ inch of any kind of preserves and roll it up, closing 
the ends well. Sew it tightly in a cloth, and boil it 
2} hours. To be eaten warm with cream. 


Butter and sugar, thickened with corn starch, and 
flavored with the rind and part of the juice of a lem- 
on, makes a good sauce. 4 
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Editor’s Table. 


PIII ISIS 


The Press. 


We deknowledge our great indebtedness to the 
Press for the prosperity that has attended our Jour- 
nal. We doubt if any similar periodi¢al has ever re- 
ceived so warm and hearty recommendations from all 
parts of the Great Valley of the Mississippi. By the 
influence of these favorable notices the “Valley Farm- 
er’ family has grown and expanded weekly and 
monthly till its members are now found in almost 
every town and county of the Great West. We feel 
profoundly thankful for the kindness that has ever 
been extended to our efforts. 

We would be pleased to have our brethren of the 
Press inform the great public that we are preparing 
our Vessel, called the VaLLer Farmer, for the voy- 
age of 1862, and that any one wishing tu take passage, 
ean do so at once, and no extra charge for the ensu- 
ing month for this year will be made. Terms, only 
Ong Do.iar per annum: clubs of four for 75 cents 
each. An old or new subscriber sending Two NEw 
SUBSCRIBERS and Two Dollars, shall have the third 
copy FREE for the year. This is a reduction of terms 
on account of the hard times, and will hardly pay for 
the paper and press work. 
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The Patent Office Report for 1860. 


The Report from the Agricultural Division of the 
Patent Office, for the past year, is an improvement in 
many respects, certainly, on its predecessors. Being 
printed in smaller type, it contains much more mattgr, 
and the subjects are well chosen. The smallness of 
the type, however, is really an objection, It appears 
to have been dictated by the House of Representatives. 
We object, also, to the almost obsolete method of 
spelling “plough,” as followed in this volume. 

The Superintendent, Hon. Thos. G. Clemson, in his 
“Preliminary Remarks,” shows that he appreciates 
the importance of the Division. He alludes to the 
dissatisfaction of a vast majority of the intelligent 
agriculturists of the country with the limited func- 
tions now exercised by the Government, and the de- 
mand for an organization at leagt equal in importance 
to that of any other department. He says, “No ob- 
ject is more worthy of govermental care; nor is there 
any field of action in which the satisfactory realiza- 
tion of progress in population, wealth, and civiliza- 
tion can be so certainly attained.” He reviews briefly 
the provisions made by several European countries 
for the promotion of agriculture, and shows the mea- 
greness of our own in comparison. His deductions 
and suggestions by way of improvement are excellent. 

We have only space to allude briefly to one or two 
of the important papers in this volume. * 

“Notes on THE Recent Progress or AGRICULTURAL 
Science,” is a new feature, and a most interesting 
and valuable one. It is compiled, as the author says, 
from various publications, American and foreign, 





wished for something of the kind. Medicine, Law, 
Commerce, and other departments of science or art, 
have their Reviews, Abstracts, Digests, &c., and why 
not Agriculture? It is to be hoped that the idea so 
well begun in this volume, will be followed up and 
enlarged as circumstances will admit, until we shall 
have a Review, Digest, or Annals of Agriculture, is- 
sued monthly, quarterly, or semi-annually by the Su- 
perintendent of Agricultural Affairs. 

There are excellent chapters on “FERtiLizeRs,” 
“Irrigation,” “Bee Cutture,” &c. Wine Making 
and Grape Culture, have received a merited share of 
attention, and are treated of at considerable length. 

“Tue Forest Trees or NortHERN AMERICA, AS 
ConnecteD With CLIMATE AND AGRICULTURE,” by 
J. G. Cooper, M.D., of Hoboken, New Jersey, is an 
able and original article—one of the very best that 
has ever honored-a Patent Office Report. We could 
only wish that the subject was handled more IN Ex- 
TENSO and minutely. It is accompanied by a map, 
showing tolerably well, for the small space it occu- 
pies, the distribution of American Forest Trees. 

On the whole, the volume before us affords promise 
of future progress in the department of agriculture. 





ONLY ONE MORE NUMBER. 


One more number—the December—closes the pres- 
ent Volume—the Thirteenth. We*hope our subscri- ; 
bers will bear this in mind, and begin to form Clubs 
for the next Volume. None need to entertain fears. 
that the “Valley Farmer” will be discontinued. It 
has been published too long; has too large a cireula-, 
tion, and too many warm friends to aid it, for any 
such fate to befal it. We expect to lose some subscri- 
bers till our nationai difficulties are settled—still, we 
think that those who are engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, even during these times, will feel satisfied that 
they will derive enough benefit to pay the trifling 
amount of subscription asked for it. We think that 
farming will be much more remunerative next year 
than it has been this. Indeed, such a vast body of 
men taken from the farm, as has been, to make up 
both armies, must raise the price of farm produce.— 
Our advice to all parties, is to stick tothefarm. Sow 
and plant as usual ; bestow as good or better cultiva- 
tion than heretofore; and patiently bide the time for 
the restoration of peace and prosperity. In the mean 
time do not neglect your agricultural papers, but keep 
up with the times. 


We have heretofore sent the January number of the 
New Volume to the most of our subscribers whose 
time expired with the December number. This has 
created a good deal of confusion in mailing, and here- 
after we shall not send that, or any other number, to 
any subscriber whose time has expired. We wish to 
state this distinctly now, so that subseribers, whose 
subscriptions expire with the December number, need 
not look for the January number. We ask one and 


| all who have thus far approved our course, to stand 
showing the recent progress in agricultural science, | 


both as regards facts and opinions. We have often; can consistently in making up clubs for our paper. 


by us in these gloomy times, and to aid us all they 
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Apple Butter—How to Make. 1 
Ep. Vautey Farmer: Do you like good apple but- 2: aps TREEN TRE aN 
ter? Who, that is sensible, does not? Yet a good| «frsathy 06 
deal that I have seen and eaten, is not good. In er: visti cme 


these hard times we can’t afford to buy much; and 
every luxury that we can make from the produce of: 
our farms, we ought te make, Besides, fruit is so 
healthful. Oh! that all people would plant trees and 
vines, and have always an abundant supply of fruit— 
but I am forgetting the apple butter. First, you want 
good cider. To have that you must have good sound 
apples to make it. As soon as from the press, or be- 
fore it begins to ferment, boil it, being careful to sk'm 
it thoroughly. Reduce your cider to one-third or one- 
fourth the original quantity, by boiling. Pare, core, 
and quarter coop apples. If you have quinces to use, 
DiTTo with the quinces, and add them to the apples. 
Boil these in the cider till done—and you havea sauce 
fit for a farmer’s family or a king’s. Some people pre- 
fer to have them cooked carefully, so as to have the 
quarters left whole. But if one prefers it, the apples 
and cider should be stirred thoroughly, and the whole 
made into a jelly, so the cider will not run from the 
apples. My “better half’ having just made a nice 
batch, which I find a great addition to the luxuries of 
the table, and not knowing that all your readers know 
how to make it, I have sent you the method we adopts 
Your friend, a “Valley Farmer.” 
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be ‘CAREW SANDERS & CO. 
, OF THE 
SAINT LOUIS NURSERY, 


Desire to inform their customers and the public that 
they have an unueually large and fine stock, at 


Wholesale and Retail, of 
Fruit, Shade, and Ornamental 
Trees and Plants, 
JB Which they will sell LOW,*on account of the 
hard times. Their 
APPLE TREES, 
Are from 2 to 4 years old, and of the best Sum- 
mer, Fall, and Winter varieties. 
PEA RS—Standard and Dwarf, 
From 2 to 4 years old, of the best varieties. 
CHERRIES, 

A large stock, 2 and 3 years old, of the choicest 

kinds. 
PEACHES—Budded Varieties, 

One year from the bud—the best early and late 

varieties. 
RASPBERRIES, 

ThesCatawissa, Belle de Fontenay, American 
Purple, Brinckle’s Orange, and many other 
kinds. 

CURRANTS, 

Large Red Dutch, White Dutch, Cherry, Victoria, 

Fertile de Pallaa, &c. 
BLACKBERRIES, 

New Rochelle or Lawton—an immense stock of 
very fine plants. White Blackberry, New- 
man’s Thornless, Dorchester, &c, 

STRAWBERRIES, 


More than 40 kinds of vigorous, well-rooted 
plants, in any quantity to suit purchasers. 
ASPARAGUS PLANTS, 
A large stock of this desirable plant. Every 
family should have an asparagus bed. 
EVERGREENS, 
All the best hardy kinds. 


ROSES, 
A splendid ak of gll the leading varieties. 
FLOWERING SHRUBS, 


In endless variety, with an assortment of all kinds 
of plants usually kept im the best and largest 
Nursery Establishments. 
Letters of inquiry a 
particulars, address 


answered. For further 
EW SANDERS & CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





» CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 
The,.subscriber having enlisted for the war, would 
like to clese out his large and superior stock of Ches- 
ter White Pigs at wholesale or retail. Pigs of any 
age shipped to order to any part of the country, on 
receipt of pay in cash or good merchantable wheat at 


| market price. Aiso, a few Suffolks and South Down 


Bucks. Address as heretofore, 
SETH A. BUSHNELL, 
oct. 2t Hartford, Trumbull Co. Ohio. 
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Mill Furnishings. 
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TODD'S CHALLENGE. 


As the under stone révolves, they may be run to a high speed 
a \\\\ without choking, and having RUBBER SPRINGS, patented by 
y us, they WILL NOT BURST WHILE RUNNING, when pieces 


of iron get between them, as many mills have done on the stiff 


Our spindles have steel toes and ines, with set screws 


at both ends, so that the faces of the stones can be kept parallel 
with each other, and the meal be ground even enough for Flour, 
= which are important improvements, insuring SAFETY TO THE 

MILL TENDER, and good work, and oughtto be put in all lower 
' ~ stone mills. 


TROW BACK MILLS. 


The top Stone is the’runner and operated the same as the 
ordinary flouring mills; their construction is simple and 
substantial and of the best material. 
hand can run them. 


Any good careful 


Todd’s Portable Flouring Mill. 


This mill is simple, compact and complete, calculated to 
grind and bolt for the best custom or grist work—can be 
packed so as to ship to any place, and can be put together 
hy any good mechanic. 

Various sizes and prices, 

[Importers of DUTCH BOLTING CLOTHS, FRENCH BURR 
; MILL STON Fs. 


Dealers in RUBBER BELTING, 
STEAM PACKING, HOSE, &c. 


Manufacturers of Machine Stretched LEATHER BELTING, Cemented and Riveted. 
\ Address, G. & C. TODD & Co. 


Mav’Al.1yv. 


No. 212 North Main Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





GEO. HUSMANN. 0. C. MANWARING. 


HERMANN NURSERY. 
HUSMANN & MANWARING, Proprietors, 
HERMANN, MO. 


Having much iyereased our business, we take plea- 
sure in calling the attention of our friends, and the 
public generally, to our large and complete assortment 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, compris 
ing the choicest varieties of 
Apples, Pears, standard and dwarf; Cherries, standard 

and dwarf; Peaches, Plums, Apricots, Almonds, 

Quinees, Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries, Blackberries, Shade 
and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Bver- 
greens, Vines, and Creepers, Roses, 
Dahlias, and other plants, Scions of 
Fruit Trees, Cuttings and Seedlings 
of O¥namental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 

Most of the varieties were tested here ahd have 
proved suceessful in our soil and climate, and all are 
warranted true to name. 

We would call the special attention of Grape Grow- 
ers to our large assortment of native hardy grupes, 
comprising over sixty of the choicest varieties, which 
we have spared no pains nor cost to procure from the 
most reliable sources. Many of them have been tested 
here, and all will be tested in the open vineyard, and 
we shall recommend none until we ‘have fo them 
successful. This we may now confidently do with 
Norton’s Virginia, Herbemont, Missouri and Concord, 
they having been tested beyond a doubt. 

Deseriptive Catalogues sent gratis to all applicants. 

Orders directed to us personally, or to our local 
agents, will be promptly and carefully filled. 


HUSMANN & MANWARING. 
Hermann, Sept. 1859-tf, 





BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
I have for sale pure bred Berkshire Pigs, from the 
late importation of the Illinois Stock Association, 
which are not surpassed by any pigs in the United 


States. Price from thirty to thirty-five dollars, from 
two to four months of age. Address, 
je’61 C. BORNMAN, Belleville, Ill. 





BARNUM’S ST. LOUIS HOTEL, 
CORNER OF SECOND AND WALNUT STREETS, 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


Barnum & Fogg, - - Proprietors. 

This hotel has commodious apartments for the ac- 
commodation of guests, and the tables are always sup- 
plied withthe delicacies of the season. Being situated 
within two squares of the river and the same distance 
from Fourth Street, it is central for business men, and 
yet sufficiently retired for those who wish to be out of 
the noise and bustle of business. Guests may rely up- 
on being treated with the utmost politeness and at- 
tention. may’61—ly 





APPLE SEEDLINGS—We have for sale the 
following, viz: 100,000, 2 years, selected, at $2 50 
1000; 200,060, 1 year, selected, at $2 50 % 1000; 
200,000, 1 year, unassorted, $1 50 % 1000. 
COLMAN & DRAKE. 
Bloomitgton, Ill., Oct. 15, 1861. [nov2t 





APPLE SEED—A choice lot, clean and dry, of 
the growth of 1861, at $5per bushel. Address, James 
A. Root, Skaneateles, Onon. Co. N.Y, [nov2t. 





